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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Employment and Unemployment, April 


Employment increased by 170,000 between March and April, an unusually 
large increase for this time of year. The increased demand for labour was 
accompanied by a large net influx of 87,000 into the labour force. Unemploy- 
ment dropped by 83,000 to an estimated 622,000, which was 70,000 higher 
than a year earlier. 

In the week ended April 22, the labour force was estimated at 6,440,000; 
a month earlier the estimate was 6,353,000 and a year earlier it was 6,259,000. 
Employment was estimated at 5,818,000, compared with 5,648,000 a month 
earlier and 5,707,000 a year earlier, and unemployment at 622,000, compared 
with 705,000 in March and 552,000 in April 1960. 


Employment 


More than a third of the employment gain between March and April took 
place in agriculture. Construction accounted for another one third, and service, 
manufacturing and transportation accounted for most of the remainder. One 
of the more significant advances was in service, in which employment is 
currently 8 per cent ahead of last year. This gain was reflected in a larger-than- 
usual increase in the number of women employed during the month. 

The rise of about 50,000 in construction employment brought the total 
almost up to last year’s level. Some recovery was also evident in manufacturing 
and trade. Employment was still lagging in forestry, mining and transportation. 
Employment in April was 111,000 higher than a year earlier. The number of 
employed women was up 129,000, while the number of men employed was 
down 18,000. 

Of the estimated 5,818,000 employed in April, 4,171,000 were men and 
1,647,000 women. In the preceding month, employed men totalled 4,048,000; 
women 1,600,000. The employment total in April 1960 was made up of 4,189,- 
000 men and 1,518,000 women. 

Non-agricultural employment in April was estimated at 5,166,000, com- 
pared with 5,055,000 in March and 5,066,000 in April 1960. Agricultural 
employment was 652,000, compared with 593,000 a month earlier and 641,000 
a year earlier. 

Employment gains during the month were more than seasonal in most parts 
of the country. In Ontario employment was little higher than a year earlier; 
but elsewhere, employment gains ranged from 2 per cent in the Pacific region 
to about 5 per cent in the Atlantic region. 


Unemployment 


The unemployment decrease between March and April was 83,000, greater 
than in the same period last year but about the same as in 1958 and 1959. 
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<< —, The decrease was almost entirely among 
_ LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ CANADA | men. There was little change in the num- 
eee ot. | ber of unemployed women; as usual, 

Original data Seasonally adjusted i 

most of the women who found jobs dur- 
ing the month came from outside the 
Le 68 labour force. 

6,500,000 —— The number unemployed in April, 
622,000, represented 9.7 per cent of the 
labour force compared with 8.8 per cent 
a year earlier. The unemployment rate 

Eaployed was up over last year in all regions. 

6366 009 Of the 622,000 unemployed in 
April, 32,000 were on temporary layoff 
and 590,000 were without work and 
seeking work. Of the latter, 559,000 were 
seeking full-time work and 31,000 were 
| looking for part-time work. 

pepe Some 84,000 of the workseekers 
5,500,000 had become unemployed during the pre- 
ceding month. This number was more 
than offset by the 158,000 of the previous 
month’s total that had found jobs or 
withdrawn from the labour force during 
the month. 

An estimated 261,000 had been 
jobless for three months or less; just 
about the same number as a year earlier. Those unemployed four months or 
more numbered 329,000, against 253,000 a year earlier. 


Regional Summaries 


Employment in the Atlantic region increased seasonally between March 
and April, in spite of adverse weather conditions. Much of the increase took 
place in service, agriculture, and construction. Agricultural activity was ham- 
pered, to some extent, by late snow. Heavy ice delayed the start of the fishing 
season. 

There was little new activity in forestry, and weight restrictions on roads 
retarded the seasonal pickup in sawmilling and transportation. In coal mining, 
cutbacks in production and employment continued. Employment in pulp and 
paper mills, generally, remained steady. Employment conditions in iron and 
steel and transportation equipment remained fairly good. Bad weather retarded 
the spring pickup in construction. 

Employment, at 474,000, was 21,000 higher than last year. The trade 
and service industries accounted for the increase. In many areas, manufactur- 
ing employment continued at a slightly higher level than last year. Employment 
in coal mining showed a year-to-year decline. 

Unemployment was estimated at 99,000 (17.3 per cent of the labour 
force), compared with 101,000 in March and 89,000 (16.4 per cent) in April 
1960. 

The labour force in the Atlantic region was estimated at 573,000 in April, 
560,000 in March, and 542,000 in April 1960. 
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Employment in Quebec increased more than seasonally between March 
and April; the rate of increase being higher than in any corresponding period 
since 1953. In manufacturing, consumer goods industries, in general, exper- 
ienced seasonal increases in activity, and new hirings were reported in a number 
of plants. 

In the textile industry the improved employment levels of the first quarter 
were maintained. Most iron and steel products and building-supplies industries 
reported seasonal increases in output and employment. In transportation equip- 
ment, the aircraft industry continued operating at a high level, whereas 
production and employment in the railway stock and shipbuilding industries 
remained low. A considerable increase in construction activity was reported 
in most areas. 

The large increase in employment over the year was due, for the most 
part, to the service industry and agriculture. Some increases also occurred in 
residential and municipal construction. Increases in certain manufacturing 
industries, such as paper products, textiles and machine shops, were offset 
by declines in others, especially sheet metal, rubber and leather products, and 
shipbuilding. Employment in forestry was much below last year’s level. 

Unemployment in April was estimated at 233,000 (12.9 per cent of the 
labour force), compared with 267,000 a month earlier and 221,000 (12.6 
per cent) in April 1960. 

The labour force was estimated at 1,803,000 in April, 1,785,000 in 
March, and 1,750,000 in April 1960. 

Employment in Ontario increased by an estimated 49,000 from March to 
April, a larger gain than is usual at this time of year. Such seasonal industries 
as construction, farming, and lake shipping were responsible for most, if not 
all, of the employment gain; however, forestry was at a virtual standstill, owing 
to transportation difficulties. 

Developments in manufacturing were mixed. Small layoffs were reported 
in several industries, notably automobile, clothing, heavy electrical apparatus 
and locomotive plants. On the other hand, there were some recalls by food and 
beverage processors and producers of heavy machinery. Employment in primary 
iron and steel, and in paper mills, remained steady over the month. 

Employment changed very little over the year. The number of men 
employed declined substantially, due mainly to reduced employment in agricul- 
ture, mining, forestry and heavy goods manufacturing, all of which employ a 
high proportion of men. Continued expansion of the service producing indus- 
tries over the year was responsible for a large increase in the number of women 
employed. 

Unemployment in April, at 160,000, was 6.8 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with $90,000 a month earlier and 136,000 (5.8 per cent) in April 
1960. The labour force, in April, was estimated at 2,367,000, in March at 
2,348,000, and in April 1960 at 2,338,000. 

Farm employment increased substantially between March and April, as 
preparatory work for seeding proceeded after an early spring break-up. In 
non-farm industries, employment in construction rose markedly and seasonal 
increases occurred in transportation, trade and service. 

Iron and steel plants continued to operate at reduced employment levels 
and men were laid off in one pipe plant on completion of orders for large 
diameter pipe. Load restrictions on roads hampered work in oil fields and 
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a few construction sites. However, some preliminary work was completed on the 
large pipeline projects in the region and activity was stepped up on the four 
hydro projects. ier 

ft Nh se ae of 34,000 in employment from April 1960 was divided 
between farming and non-agricultural industries. In the latter the largest employ- 
ment increases occurred in service industry. In transportation, a smaller 
volume of shipments of most commodities and consolidation of railway opera- 
tions brought about a modest decrease in the number employed. Mining employ- 
ment was well up from a year earlier in Manitoba, where base-metal mining 
employment increased in the northern part of the province. An increase in the 
number of new housing units helped raise construction employment near to the 
year-earlier figure. 

Unemployment in April 1961, estimated at 72,000, accounted for 6.4 
per cent of the labour force. In April 1960, it was 58,000 (5.4 per cent). 

Employment in April was estimated at 1,046,000, in March at 1,009,000, 
and in April 1960 at 1,012,000. The labour force was estimated at 1,118,000 
in April, at 1,085,000 in March and at‘1,070,000 in April 1960. 

Employment rose more than seasonally in the Pacific region. Strong 
seasonal advances were registered in construction and services employment. 
Some transportation workers were hired as the volume of grain exports to 
the Far East continued to increase. 

The spring break-up continued to hamper logging, and highway load 
restrictions curtailed movements of lumber and other goods. Sawmills hired 
some men as production levels were increased. Employment in pulp and paper 
plants remained strong. In other manufacturing seasonal increases in machine 
shops and metal working plants were partly offset by layoffs in some textile 
plants on completion of spring and summer lines. Spring work commenced 
on farms. 

Total employment in April moved ahead of last year’s level. The year-to- 
years gains occurred mainly in the service industry, while employment in 
mining and construction approached year-earlier levels. In manufacturing, 
declines in sawmilling, plywood production, and iron and steel products were 
largely offset by substantial gains in pulp and paper plants, and some modest 
increases in base metal smelting and chemicals. 

Unemployment in April at 58,000, represented 10.0 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 71,000 in March and 48,000 (8.6 per cent) a year 
earlier. Employment was estimated at 521,000 in April, and at 504,000 a month 
earlier. In April 1960, it was estimated at 511,000. 

The labour force was estimated at 579,000 in April, 575,000 in March 
and 559,000 in April 1960. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
April April April April April April 
1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 
Me tropoliban warcrana naka ateelstayae.sis eitor 9 8 3 4 se ilotwertyann: cles Signore 
Major Industrial jiis.css crs sicsssois sors sisysisieropnioss 18 16 8 10-5) Uglepapem irs ant cl ee cee res 
Major Agricultural ence ti nei: sie beac 6 8 8 Cie Poel en See ines. Serta 
| bbs Cohen perG OC DHOOM IOUS ORIGETEOON cto Om 34 39 22 18 2 1 
WROGAL Zante, ten detaresi ee neisteaty- sue 67 71 41 38 2 1 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Qu 

St. John’s 

Vancouver-New Westminster 
and Mission City 

Windsor (incl. Leam.) 

Winnipeg 


a ff 


Farnham-Granby 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur 
Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
SAI JOHN 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 

Sydne 

Trois Rivieres 


Timmins-Kirkland Lake 


Charlottetown 

Prince Albert 

Red Deer 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford-Megantic- 
St. rges 

Yorkton 


<< 


Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

DAWSON CREEK 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 


Gaspe 

Grand Falls 

Kentville 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North Bay 

Okanagan Valley 

Pembroke 

Portage La Prairie 

Prince George-Quesnel 

Prince Rupert 

aed North Shore 
imouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 

St. Stephen 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Woodstock 


Yarmouth 


<< 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE, 


Halifax 
—>OTTAWA-HULL 
—»)>TORONTO 


Sudbury 
Victoria 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


—>»>BARRIE 
Brandon 
CHATHAM 
LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 


Regina 
—»>SASKATOON 


—>BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 
Brampton 
Central Vancouver 


—>cHILLIWACK 
Drumheller 


Kamloops 
LACHUTE-STE. 
—> THERESE 
—»)»LINDSAY 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
OWEN SOUND 
ST. HYACINTHE 
ST. JEAN 
St. Thomas 
—>SIMCOE 
Stratford 
—>»>TRAIL-NELSON 
> WEYBURN 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 424, April issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 15, 1961) 
ee — 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Dates | Amon 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower : 44 1.4 + 2.9 
Total civilian labour force (a)............+.++5- (000) April 22 6,440 + 1. : 
15939 se ono orccic/s Coe REC ne EOE ORO eee (000) April 22 5,818 + 3.0 + 1.9 
PRO TICUL GMO c)ate,sinraate!si2 ass Specie ce “hee eee eine (000) April 22 652 + 9.9 + 1.7 
INGR-AGTICUISUTCs ., ccu tte ccciee ss ns eee ter tenn (900) April 22 5,166 + 2.2 + 2.0 
PAI WOEKETSi 2.0.0 ted 3 ceeee cel eee a tease (000)} April 22 4,677 + 2.0 + 0.8 
At work 35. hours OFIMNOTE.. s00600-- else sels (000) April 22 4,998 N.A. + 6.7 
At work less than 35 hours..............+.. (000) April 22 680 N.A. —14.9 
Employed but not at work..............-.-(000)| April 22 140 N.A. —37.8 
Pimeti lO yed ster cost tr ers ech eer nae (000)| April 22 622 —11.8 +12.7 
PAELAEIG a 5 ee eee ene, eaters en RS (000)| April 22 99 — 2.0 +11.2 
Quiche ssn 2550 ea ee Sa: Se (000)} April 22 233 —12.7 + 5.4 
MOTEL Os eee eeet aA ci a oe ee hs ee (000)} April 22 160 —15.8 +17.6 
WTONTIC, os Aes bos ee See Sr nea pee eee (000)} April 22 72 — 5.3 +24.1 
IPACTUC mie be Fe es aM fora Ea ic ka (000)} April 22 58 —18.3 +20.8 
Without work and seeking work............., (000)| April 22 590 —11.2 +14.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)} April 22 32 —22.0 — 8.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)..................-. February 110.9 — 0.6 — 3.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... February 104.6 + 0.3 — 4.0 
DTM Ig ation... heea ess oa s .:s ody eee Ist Qtr. 1961} 11,839 — —28.7 
Destinedsto.the labour force: . a. see eee ae eee ist Qtr. 1961 5,374 — —33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sires And lOCKOUCS -necaciaece wos Rn cea April 30 —11.8 + 3.4 
ING AOL WORKErs INVOlVed nay one eee fea cleans April 6, 265 +41.5 +14.4 
IDWrabion Am man days se... ee eee April 59, 240 +43.9 | +120.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... February $77.78 + 1.0 + 3.2 
Average hounly ‘earnings (mifey)na.. seueeeeen «len February $ 1.82 + 0.6 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... February 40.4 + 0.7 0.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)............scccccecsece February $73.41 + 0.9 + 2.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100)...........ececeeccee April 129.1 0.0 + 1.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949=100). Phu ala ise: ers enolase. <) ssahel eve spasaka RE oe ee February 136.2 + 0.7 + 0.9 
Motalabour WOME... ccs s0 ae soe eee $000,000} February 1,501 + 0.5 + 2.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1940 =100)\s cccniinc ce eto eae een March 163.9 — 1.2 — 3.9 
IATL ACtUIRInG sche kee cr mee diene See March 144.9 + 0.3 — 4.2 
VO 2y oy IT Rea’ ec aM A 2 eR es eee March 140.3 + 0.9 — 8.2 
TN Ko) E06 bh] 0] (Yona rene ee Ts = Sen SIR ONDE tee March 149.0 + 0.1 — 0.7 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Lubour 
Force a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also p. 424, April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


There were 131 major collective agreements covering approximately 
332,000 employees in various stages of negotiation during April. Of these, 
21 were concluded during the month, providing wage increases for more than 
32,000 workers. These settlements bring the number of new major agreements 
signed during the first four months of the year to 65. Nearly all of these 
settlements were reached either by direct bargaining between the parties or 
during the conciliation process; only in two cases was settlement arrived at 
while a strike was in progress. One of these occurred at the Burrard Dry Dock 
in Vancouver and the other at the Marine Division of Canadian Vickers in 
Montreal. 

Another strike in the shipbuilding industry was called in March by the 
Marine Workers’ Federation. It continued during April, involving some 1,200 
employees of Halifax Shipyards at Halifax and Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. An 
additional 1,000 shipyard workers, members of the Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion and four other unions, rejected a conciliation board’s recommendation for 
a total increase of 4 cents an hour spread over a two year period, and called 
a strike at Saint John Shipbuilding and Dry Dock, Saint John, New Brunswick. 

During the last week in April a strike involving 1,200 employees developed 
in Toronto when negotiations broke down between the Hotel and Club Em- 
ployees Union and the Royal York Hotel. The hotel, operated by the CPR, 
had offered a wage increase of 23 cents an hour effective April 1 and proposed 
a reduction in the requirement for layoff notice from seven days to 48 hours, 
but these terms were rejected by the union. To maintain operations during 
the strike management curtailed many of its services, brought in key personnel 
from other CPR hotels across Canada and hired additional staff locally. 

Towards the end of April, negotiations were conducted to avert a strike 
scheduled for May 16 that would have tied up operations of the nation’s major 
railways and would have directly involved 115,000 workers across Canada 
represented by 15 non-operating railway unions. The unions’ basis for settlement 
was the 14-cents-an-hour increase over a two-year contract recommended by 
an earlier conciliation board report, but management consistently maintained 
that they were financially unable to meet these added wage costs. Early in 
May, however, some 10 days prior to the strike deadline, the railways 
announced their acceptance of the conciliation board’s recommendations, thus 
bringing to an end the 18 months’ old labour dispute. 

Four of the major settlements concluded during April provided wage 
increases and improved fringe benefits for 9,400 workers in the aluminum 
industry. These workers are represented by the Metal Trades’ Federation, and 
the settlements were negotiated with the Aluminum Company of Canada for 
its Arvida, Ile Maligne and Shawinigan plants as well as with Canadian British 
Aluminum for its Baie Comeau plant. Each of the three agreements with the 
Aluminum Company of Canada were signed for a three-year term and provided 
a total wage increase of 18 cents an hour to be paid in three instalments. The 
first instalment of 6 cents an hour was retroactive to September 17, 1960, the 
expiry date of the previous agreement; the second and third instalments of 6 
cents each are to become effective on May 4, 1962 and May 4, 1963 respec- 
tively. The existing cost-of-living bonus, amounting to 9 cents an hour, was 
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incorporated into the wage structure and the cost-of-living escalator clause was 
discontinued. Vacation provisions were changed to provide for three weeks 
annual paid vacation after 10 years of service rather than after 15 years as 
previously. It was further agreed that if 80 per cent of the eligible employees 
signed authorization forms, the check-off would then become applicable to 
all employees. The agreement between Metal Trades’ Federation, and Canadian 
British Aluminum was also signed for a three-year period. The 750 employees 
covered were granted a 5 per cent pay increase effective immediately, and 
another 5 per cent to become effective April 1, 1962. On May 1, 1961 the 
48 hour work week was reduced to 42 hours with maintenance of take-home 
pay. In addition, the contract provided for settlement pay up to a maximum 
of $250, depending upon the time worked and certain eligibility requirements. 

Bargaining continued to be quite active in the electrical products indus- 
tries. Canadian General Electric at Montreal and Quebec City was bargaining 
for the renewal of an agreement with the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. In separate negotiations between the company 
and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers representing 5,000 
employees in Toronto, Peterborough and Guelph, a conciliation board reported 
that it was unable to bridge the gap between the parties, but recommended 
that further talks be held. A mediator was appointed to help in these discussions 
and in mid-May the parties reportedly agreed upon a three-year contract to 
replace the expired five-year agreement. The settlement, ratified by the union 
membership, was reported to provide a total wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour over the life of the agreement. Concurrent with these negotiations were 
talks between the same union and Canadian Westinghouse. These negotiations 
had reached the conciliation board stage during the month and the first meeting 
of the board was scheduled for early May. 

More than 9,400 workers in the electrical products industry received 
wage increases from the settlements reached by the Northern Electric Company 
and its employees’ associations in Montreal, Que. and Belleville, Ont. Three 
separate agreements, each lasting one year, were signed in Montreal. One of 
these, affecting 2,200 office workers, provided increases ranging from $6 to $17 
per month retroactive to February 27, 1961; another, affecting 400 tradesmen 
who install telephones, provided increases ranging from 5 cents to 9 cents 
an hour retroactive to February 27, 1961; and the third, covering approximately 
6,000 plant tradesmen provided increases ranging from 6 cents to 9 cents 
retroactive to February 27, 1961. The Company’s 800 employees in Belleville 
also signed a one-year agreement that provided for increases in wages of 6 cents 
to 9 cents an hour depending on job classification. 

A great many of the original 127 items on the bargaining agenda between 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and the National Union of Public 
Service Employees were resolved by direct talks between the parties. However, 
a number of important items were still outstanding at the end of the month 
and the union was notified that the Commission would seek the aid of a 
conciliation officer to resolve the remaining issues. 

The 25 one-year agreements signed last year in the pulp and paper industry 
will terminate by the end of the second quarter. During talks between Canadian 
International Paper and its subsidiary New Brunswick International Paper and 
four unions representing 6,000 workers employed at the company’s six mills 
located in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, the parties agreed to postpone 
further negotiations until September 17, 1961, subject to certain interim adjust- 
ments. Negotiations opened between Abitibi Power and Paper and the five 
unions representing 6,000 employees working at nine company mills in Ontario, 
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Quebec and Manitoba. The unions’ original request for a general 12-cents-an- 
hour wage increase was rejected by the company, and at the end of the month 
the parties had sought the aid of a conciliation officer. 

Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 


(except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ............0 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .......0000. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BA BIECtric, “OOMPAny“Wider sc...) sesed hetesceresssee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater’s Nfid. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Paper Makers (AFL-CIO ya Pulp & Paper 


BEMIPES! RIVETS. OBS ieee tees ecanee Mase cadeaweseraiaeak Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grahd’ Mere, One, asitnck. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ............... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. ............0....cc000- Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. .......... U.E. (Ind.) 

Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. .............. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Doname- Bros... Clermont, Ques is..-....08cksteadeco-e Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLE) 

Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Praser Companies, Cabanos (Quen.2-+-.ccnitaiael. Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Fraser Companies, Edmundston, N.B. .................. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC) 

Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 


& Trenton, Ont. ....... wees LeXxtile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, ‘Chicoutimi, “Que. ttaiatt,. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, ON cats. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ........ I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ...........::csesseseee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. .......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Transp. Commission, Que. ...........:::06 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau ee car- 
riers), Ont. .... sca ae .. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Ontario Sie ‘Thorold, “Ont. ae Ct ae Ps a Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Ont.-Minnesota Raper Fort Francis & <a : 
Ont. sestessserseeereveeeee PULp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Polymer “Corporation, “Sarnia, Ont. bass ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial. Paper, Thorold, Ont. ...:...cssssessssesye Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


St. Lawrence Corp., Red Rock, Ont. ..........ss000 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Ste. Anne Power, Beaupre, Que.  .......csccsssssseo0ee Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Sask. es Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., 
Sask. BiGrt ae. Per, Le PO Lan ce lgeans . Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Spruce Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Ont Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Stelco, (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. . . Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelcon Montreal fOr were vin cess ede soeees caiegwerbovenee . Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, B.C. ............ Empl. Union (Ind.) 


perrrrrrrrerrrrerrrrrertrr rr irre rrr irre ei r err ty 
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Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During April 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. .........c:c 


Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ...........0 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Onts72 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que... 


Assoc, des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 
mentaires), Quebec, Ques vc... iiccceccccetscsereersseee 
Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 
Quebec, Que.s wir... soeesnenareretengenecenenneanenetcess 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
BSE Cy QUOC srs pesrcetecnnes-aecrasterseuenesin nner jsrecngensaseesascasene 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospital 
bec, Que. : 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. +4 
C.B.C., “COMPAMY-Wide oo. on. ciccraeceeseesesenercsnonssnere 
Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg, Oakville, Peter- 
borough: = Lorontos Ont. een tee : 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. 
Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & Ont. .... 


Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. oe 
Clothing Mfrs. Assoc., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 

EOUIAV ULL Ss OUG mehr cette ahs ete: ene etaok conn tetra secs 
IGENERS eSVSteMIWIGGr-cnc2. cress cect suave coematieacciovectons «cscs 
GUNERG System-Wide = ia. cannes snecesitivccsnsdenstrercess 


SINGR 28 ESVSTEM= WIC erases acts ee ereaees stent cetera dav 
PPURA SSYSLEHI= WIG ch, cose: aceon ree ee Nae nee ote teee eee 
BER SY SLCMI=WIdC urs. sccsdsccs sere toes Rees Corti tse 
spines Adlantic; Central! regions wt 


PLR. Atlantic & Central regions ../0.22..sccc-.-.- 
GRR Prairie) Geb acitiosresions: ...casecr. tie ae 


GP.R:, Prairie & Pacific regions: <....5.:..2sdc1cetssss-0ase 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. ...........0...eeees 
Dominion-Goal, Sydney, NiSo0i0.n.caceecees 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Oni. ........ 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. ..............060 
Dunlop Canada; Toronto, Onts ....42-0../ ee 
Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont. .......... 3 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ............ : 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S. .....0...... 


Bab Bddy- Hull Quer ees san ee 


EdmontonuCity, Alta, 2... cra ena eee 
‘BdmontonYGity,eAltar See... kee. ee 
BdmontoniGity, Altar soe te nice ee. 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. 
Halifax City, N.S. 
Hamilton City, Ont. 
Hamulfton’ City, Onts 5. seen. mie. etd ERE ha 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. 
HH. JisHleinzabeamimeton Ont. iis. ee ctr ke 
Kellogg Company, London, Ont. .........ccccccccccccccsseee 
Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont. ..........0..0.00... 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 
Miramichi Ports 
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Union 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. ce npg eRS & others 
Teamsters (Ind. ; 
Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 


Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Radio & T. V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) ; 
ILU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant & salaried 


empl.) 

IU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLE 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 

Losemotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
GE 


) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
beng Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
L 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (office wkrs.) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Union Company and Location 


Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que. ........cccccecssssesses Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. .......cccccccseesseees Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Tamper Limited, Lachine, Ques aN. olde I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

oA. company-wide Reienedtas serine’ Me.. cu Medea te Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Vancouver General Hospital, LA gd hee B. Pig Public Empl. (CLC) 

Various pulp & paper mills, B.C. . vscseaeeee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Westeel Products, western provinces hogreswerseetcree Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Winnipeg City, Man. St 95 24 Re Eh ee eee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 

BA 2On, Clarkson Onte nd oc. dite. Okt nse Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Colpary eCity cs lta nets 604 eee, ate Ts Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ..........000c000. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Vereen Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Dryden'"Paper,, Dryden, Ont? 22... ic. aes Orr & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

| EST Sip oo Neo Toh 8 i Nat Be aeicaear ety en an ieee ere United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Fisheries Assoc. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

Food stores (various) Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hollinger Mines, Timmins, Ont. ....... see. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hospitals (six), Montreal & District, “Que. oe... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU 


Lakehead Term. Elevators Assoc., Fort William Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ....... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Scarborough Township, Ont. . Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. .... I.L.A. (CLC) 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLU) 


Conciliation Board 
Assoc. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


DEC UC an eee tere nent te ertetic crease Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
BC Hotels: oe New Westminster, Burnaby, 
Fraser Valley, B Es Pee eek rae TOR ae Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Calvary” City. PAla re ee... eae . Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ..........0.....0 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
@anadian Car, Fort Williams Ontiicecens.:8iss Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .............0.... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (CLC) 

Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ..........00.0...... U.E. (Ind.) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation nibh? 


Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. .......0....0.0 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. .............0...... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL- CIOYCLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. .... CNTU-chartered local 

Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pittines inuted, ‘Oshawa; “Ont, 22.%.....2°7.00 2... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Miner RUODET,§ Granby,“ Que.) earns essessootne Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ........000.......005 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ao. RCOMPANVeWIIE TF 4s,.:5 SANs. .bPAdiddadsne Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cdn. General Electric, Toronto, Peterborough & 


Enis hea ip © a 9 pense ORs Cea Re aetna ea rae U.E. (Ind.) . 
MOAI eek Pre thege OLE TALLWAVS. o-cstncsses sezavsveveisestsnas 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Arbitration 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. .................. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
va Work Stoppage 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
THOUGH AR GING SA ceca «MR ss meenetexet sar bier St Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Loronto,, Ontack....401 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Saat John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint John, Marine Wkrs. (CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
BINT Na tees Rica et oe ata ins odio s sos bev dsadetenkes CLC) & others 


Part IlI— Settlements Reached During April 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ALUMINUM Co., ARVIDA, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr agreement 
covering 5,500 empl.—6¢- an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 17, 1960, an additional 6¢ an hr. eff. 
May 4, 1962 and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 4, 1963; 3) wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); if 80% of empl. sign authorization for check-off 
the company agreed to extend the check-off to all employees. 
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., ILE MALIGNE, QuE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agree- 
Fee 900 capi Sepa oe increase retroactive to Sept. 17, 1960, an Pec at ee 
hr. eff. May 4, 1962, and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 4, 1963; 3 wks. vaca x 
10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); if 80% of empl. sign authorization tor 
check-off the company agreed to extend the check-off to all employees. 


INUM Co., SHAWINIGAN, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
ae 700 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Sept. 17, 1960, an additional ae an hr. of 
May 4, 1962, and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. ff. May 4, 1963; 3 wks. Ne eg a ne . py RY 
service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); if 80% of empl. sign authorization for check-o e 
company agreed to extend the check-off to all employees. 

Atomic ENERGY oF CAN., CHALK RIVER & DEEP RIVER, Ont.—ATOoMIC ENERGY ALLIED 
Counc, (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—increases ranging from 5¢ 
to 8¢ an hr. during the first year of the agreement; additional increases ranging from 6¢ to 9¢ 
an hr. during the second year; company will pay 75% of the cost of sickness and accident 
indemnity plan. 


N. British ALUMINUM, BAIE CoMEAU, QuE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 
ee eee covering 750 empl.—increase of 5% eff. April 1, 1961 plus a further increase 
of 5% eff. April 1, 1962; settlement pay to a max. of $250 depending on time worked; weekly 
hrs. to be reduced from 48 hrs. to 42 hrs. eff. May 1, 1961 with full maintenance of take-home 
pay; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); improvement in the 
seniority clause; certain restrictions on contracting-out. 


C.B.C. CoMPANY-wipzE—Broapcast EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 
empl.—9¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Feb. 1, 1961; a further 7¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1, 1962. 


G. T. Davie & Sons, LAUZON, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; a further 9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 
1962; an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1,1963; reduced work week 
eff. Sept. 1, 1961 from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. with an increase of 6¢ an hr. to compensate for the 
shorter time; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


Dom. ENGINEERING WorKS, LACHINE, QUE.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 900 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1961. 


DUPONT OF _Can., KINcsToN, ONT.—MIne Wxrs. (IND.):  1-yr. agreement covering 900 
empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1961: improved shift premiums. 


FIRESTONE TirRE & RuBBER, HAMILTON, ONtT.—RuBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs. with an increase of 4.3¢ an hr. 
for piece wkrs. 

GoopyEAR TIRE & RUBBER, NEW ToRroNTO, ONT.—RuBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 emp].—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs. and 5¢ an hr. for piece wkrs.; 
retroactive pay of $10 on a prorated basis depending upon time worked during 4 wks. prior to 
settlement. 

Hupson Bay MINING, FLIN FLON, MaAn.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL, MACHINISTS (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 2,300 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 16, 
1961 plus a further 6¢ an hr. eff. April 16, 1962; hazard pay increased from 10¢ an hr. to 15¢ 
an hr.; company to pay the difference between regular pay and jury duty pay. 

MARINE INDUSTRIES, SOREL, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 825 empl.—increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1961, a further increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. 
Sept. 3, 1961, plus 7¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 31, 1961; another 5¢ an hr. on July 1, 1962 and 6¢ an 
hr. on Dec. 30, 1962; work week to be reduced from 414 hrs. to 40 hrs. eff. April 30, 1961; 3 
wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); all new empl. must 
become union members within 30 days of employment. 

Morrs Limirep, HALirax, N.S.—TEAMsTERS (IND.) & BAKERY Wxrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—general increase of 5¢ an hour retroactive to Feb. 15, 1961; 2 
additional paid statutory holidays. 

NorTHERN ELEcTRIC, BELLEVILLE, ONT.—EmpL. Assoc. (IND.) (PLANT WKRS.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—increases ranging from 6¢ to 9¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 27, 
1961; 2 wks. paid vacation after 15 months of continuous service (formerly 1 wk.). 
enone MonrTREAL, QuE.—EmpL. Assoc. (IND.) (PLANT WKRS.): 1-yr. agree- 

covering 6, empl.—increases ra ig f 6 “ i i i 
ee Goad AN germ ngnig from 6¢ to 9¢ an hr., depending on classifications, 

NorTHERN ELECTRIC, MONTREAL, QuE.—OrFIcE EmpL. Assoc. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl.—increases ranging from $6 per mo. to $17 per mo., depending on classifica- 
tions, retroactive to Feb. 20, 1961. 

SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CAN., HALiFax, N.S., SAINT JoHN, N.B. & THREE RIVERS, QuUE.— 
ILL.A. (CLC): new agreement covering 3,000 empl.—details of settlement not yet available. 

St. LAwRENCE Corp., East ANGUS, QUE.—PULP & PAPER Wkrs. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—13¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 1, 1961 plus an additional 3¢ an hr. 
eff. Nov. 1, 1961 and another 3¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional paid statutory holiday for a total of 8; 
bereavement leave. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C.—FirE Ficuters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—increase of 12%; 3 wks. paid vacation after 7 yrs. of service and 4 wks. after 17 yrs. 
(formerly 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 

VANCOUVER POLICE COMMISSIONERS’ Bp., B.C.—PEACE OFFICERS (CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 730 empl.—increase of 13%; 3 wks. paid vacation after 7 yrs. of service and 4 wks. 
after 17 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. after 8 yrs. and 4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Gross National Product in 1960 
3 Per Cent Higher than 1959’s 


Canada’s gross national product for 1960 
was estimated at a figure about 3 per cent 
higher than that for 1959. Physical volume 
of output was about 2 per cent higher, and 
prices about 1.5 per cent, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics said last month. 


Estimated gross national product last 
year was $35,959 million. 

The 1.5-per-cent increase in prices was 
the smallest for any year since 1955, when 
the increase was 1.3 per cent. The average 
annual price rise for the years 1956 to 
1960 was 2.5 per cent. 

The upward movement of the gross 
national product was interrupted in 1960. 
During the first quarter, the growth of 
total final purchases slackened, and during 
the second quarter both final purchases and 
the value of production declined. 


Although final demand recovered in the 
third quarter, production did not fully 
respond, as the increased requirements 
were met, in part, from inventory. 

In the fourth quarter, although final and 
inventory demand were once more exerting 
an expansionary influence on gross national 
product, the gains were modified by a 
decline in demand for Canadian exports. 

The weakness in final demand during 
the year was centred in business outlays 
for new plant and equipment, housing con- 
struction, and consumer purchases of dur- 
able goods other than automobiles. Other 
factors tending to hold production in check 
included cutbacks in the rate of inventory 
accumulation in the second quarter and 
the shift to inventory liquidation in the 
third. 

Main supports to activity during the year 
came from consumer expenditures for non- 
durables and services, from government 
purchases of goods and services, and from 
exports to overseas countries. 


The slackening of economic activity was 
reflected in labour income, corporation 
profits and government revenues. The rise 
in labour income during the year was 
little more than half as large as the advance 
in 1959. Total personal income was higher 
by 4 per cent, compared with a gain of 6 
per cent in 1959. Earnings of corporations 
last year fell about 6 per cent below the 
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1959 level. Because of lower income of 
business and the smaller rate of advance 
in personal incomes, total government 
revenues rose by a narrower margin than 
in 1959. 


Production and Employment—The phy- 
sical volume of output in 1960 advanced 
about 2 per cent. Both the goods- and 
service-producing industries shared in the 
gain, but the service-producing industries 
made the major contribution. Output was 
up significantly in all service industries but 
within the goods-producing group, move- 
ments diverged widely. 

The moderate increase in the volume of 
production in employment was accompanied 
by a roughly equivalent gain in employ- 
ment, which rose 1.7 per cent. But because 
most of the labour demand was in those 
areas, notably trade and services, where 
women constitute a large part of the labour 
force, while the weakness in demand was in 
those areas, notably durable goods manu- 
facturing and construction, where men pre- 
dominate, the gain in male employment 
was only fractional; the number of women 
employed increased 6 per cent. 

The 1.7-per-cent increase in employment 
in 1960 fell short of the 2.8-per-cent growth 
of the labour force, and unemployment as 
a percentage of the labour force rose from 
an average of 6 per cent in 1959 to 7 per 
cent in 1960. 


Commodity Imports in 1960 
Down Fractionally from 1959 


Canada imported $5,492,300,000 worth 
of commodities in 1960, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. This 
figure was $3,500,000 lower than the pre- 
liminary estimate issued in January (L.G., 
Feb., p. 109). 

Imports for 1960 were $16,600,000—a 
fractional 0.3 per cent—below the 1959 
total of $5,508,900,000. 


As the average price level of imports rose 
slightly in 1960, the physical volume of 
imports in 1960 declined more than their 
value. 


Of the leading import commodities, more 
registered increases than decreases in 1960, 
although non-farm machinery, by far the 
most valuable import, decreased 0.9 per 
cent below the 1959 level. 
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Imports of automobile parts increased 
2.8 per cent, crude petroleum 2.1 per cent, 
and aircraft and parts 50 per cent. Auto- 
mobiles, fruits, engines and boilers, cotton 
products, books, and plastics and plastic 
products also rose. 

A decline of 3.3 per cent was recorded 
for electrical apparatus in 1960. There was 
a considerable decrease in farm implements 
and machinery. Rolling-mill products fell 
slightly, as did rubber and petroleum prod- 
ucts imports. 


All Provinces Plan to Observe 
Commonwealth Training Week 


Two folders, “Why Bother to Graduate” 
and “Education, Training and Employ- 
ment,” prepared by the Department of 
Labour, will be distributed during Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week, May 
29-June 4. A total of 1,338,000 of each of 
these pamphlets will be distributed through 
the school system. 

All provincial governments by this time 
have indicated their intention to take part 
in the observance of the Week. Provincial 
planning committees have been set up, with 
members representing government, labour, 
industry, education, training, the National 
Employment Service, and others concerned 
with the training of Canadian youth. Com- 
mittees are active also in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 

The first of the pamphlets outlines some 
of the reasons why students should stay in 
school until they graduate. Teachers will 
get the students to read it and will conduct 
a brief discussion of its contents. 

The second folder, which contains a 
message to parents, will be given to the 
students to take home to their parents. It 
will bear the name of the minister of 
education of the province in which it is 
being distributed along with the name Hon. 
Michael Starr, federal Minister of Labour. 

A third pamphlet, entitled “Training 
Today For Tomorrow,” which explains the 
objectives of the Week and contains the 
Governor-General’s proclamation on the 
subject, has been completed and 10,000 
copies have been distributed to the provy- 
inces, and 15,000 more copies are being 
printed. Copies of this pamphlet have also 
been distributed to several national organi- 
zations taking part in the observance, in- 
cluding the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities, the Confederation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the YWCA, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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In connection with the Week, the Depart- 
ment of Labour has also produced and 
shipped 60,000 posters for use in every 
Canadian classroom, television clips and 
radio spots for broadcast during the Week, 
and a film clip for screening in major 
Canadian theatres that week. 


Old Age Assistance Total Drops, 
Payments to Disabled Increase 


The numbers of persons receiving old age 
assistance and blind persons allowances 
decreased but the number receiving dis- 
abled persons allowances increased during 
the first quarter of 1961, the Department 
of National Health and Welfare has an- 
nounced. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of 
persons receiving old age assistance in 
Canada decreased from 100,577 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 to 100,184 at the end of the 
first quarter of 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,710,851.01 for the quarter ended March 
3i, 1961, compared with $7,736,244.59 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $220,054,002.28. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1960-61 amounted to $30,657,141.05, an 
increase of $309,592.99 over the expendi- 
ture of $30,347,548.06 in 1959-60. 

At March 31, 1961, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.72 to $52.78, except in one province 
where the average was $47.07. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was $55 
a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 50,627 at December 31, 
1960 to 50,650 at the end of the first quarter 
of 1961. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,093,227.75 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1961, compared with $4,102,681.16 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $72,110,610.45. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1960-61 amounted to $16,385,819.75, an 
increase of $334,859.53 over the expendi- 
ture of $16,050,960.22 in 1959-60. 

At March 31, 1961, the average monthly 
allowance in the province ranged from 
$52.78 to $54.57. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 
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Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act de- 
creased from 8,665 at December 31, 1960 
to 8,642 at the end of this year’s first 
quarter. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,039,309.34 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1961, compared with $1,042,901.60 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $31,555,828.14. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1960-61 amounted to $4,161,832.93, a de- 
crease of $36,334.43 over the expenditure 
of $4,198,167.36 in 1959-60. 

At March 31, 1961, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.51 to $54.40. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


U.S. Employment Service Urged 


To Increase Effectiveness 

A national meeting of State Employment 
Security administrators and Employment 
Service directors to make plans for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of local State employ- 
ment offices, through reorganization, more 


job listings, improved facilities, closer rela- 
tions with employers, and generally greater 
efforts to find jobs for qualified applicants, 
was recently urged on employment officials 
by the United States Secretary of Labor, 
Arthur Goldberg. 

Mr. Goldberg said that he had asked the 
employment office of each state to submit a 
plan of action on the means of improving 
and strengthening the local offices of the 
federal-state employment service in the 
main urban centres. 

Mr. Goldberg pointed out that extra 
funds had been provided by Congress to 
enable the employment service to be ex- 
panded and improved. Many offices in the 
larger centres had become overwhelmed 
by work in connection with unemployment 
insurance; but this situation must be 
changed, and employment service offices 
must become primarily placement offices 
to match workers and jobs, the Labor 
Secretary said. 

Employment offices must not be satisfied 
with finding work for people who were 
already unemployed. They must go beyond 
that and must be prepared to anticipate 
the effects of automation and technological 
changes on employment, said Mr. Gold- 
berg. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 

April 10—Bill C-81, to amend Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act to permit an 
allowance for orphans of a merchant sea- 
man who are entitled to compensation 
under the Act to be paid, at the discretion 
of the Board, when the orphans are cared 
for and maintained elsewhere than in the 
former household, introduced by a private 
member and read the first time (p. 3482). 

Resolution adopted by the United Nations 
requesting all member states to consider 
taking such separate and collective actions 
as are open to them to bring about the 
abandonment of policies of apartheid in 
South Africa, supported by Canada, does 
not, in the Government’s view, condone the 
use of force or punitive measures by mem- 
ber states, the Prime Minister says in reply 
to a question by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (p. 3483). 

Representations asking that bilingual per- 
sons be employed in reasonable proportions 
at the Canadian National Telegraph office 
in Windsor and in other comparable locali- 
ties across Canada will be made to the 
CNR, the Minister of Transport promises 
the member for Timmins (p. 3484). 
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Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation together with a summary of 
it by the Secretary of the Commission is 
tabled by the Prime Minister. After the 
report has been studied, the question of 
whether legislation will be introduced will 
be decided, and the House will be informed, 
he says in reply to a question (p. 3505). 

April 11—Suggestion that the report of 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
be sent to a committee which could con- 
duct public hearings on it is made by the 
Leader of the Opposition. The Prime Minis- 
ter says he could recall no case in which 
a Royal Commission report has been so 
submitted (p. 3529). 

Instructions to discontinue sale of unem- 
ployment insurance stamps except to em- 
ployers registered with the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, effective March 27, 
were issued by the Post Office Department 
at the request of the Commission, the Minis- 
ter of Labour says in reply to a question 
about the issue of stamps for casual em- 
ployees (p. 3532). 

Second reading of Bill C-28, to provide 
for a maximum wage of $1.25 an hour for 
all employees under federal jurisdiction, 
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moved by a private member (p. 3550). The 
hour for private and public bills expires 
before the question is put (p. 3557). 

April 12—No directive encouraging civil 
servants to resign before the normal retire- 
ment age of 65 years has been issued by 
any government department, the Secretary 
of State says (p. 3573). 

The Government does not dismiss em- 
ployees for political reasons, the Postmaster 
General says in reply to a question about 
the dismissal of post office employees in 
New Brunswick. One employee was dis- 
missed for “political partisanship,” however 
(p. 3575). 

April 13—Bulk lake carrier transferred 
by Canada Steamship Lines to British West 
Indies registry to save taxes and operating 
costs, if registered in Bermuda will appear 
in the Commonwealth registry and, while 
operating in the Great Lakes, will be en- 
titled to the rights and privileges of ships 
that carry that registry, the Minister of 
Transport informs a questioner (p. 3612). 

April 17—Steps to develop a secondary 
mortgage market in Canada “and thus to 
increase the flow of private investment into 
housing and contribute to greater stability 
in the construction industry” are being 
taken by the Government, the Minister of 
Public Works announces (p. 3703). 

“So-called ‘efficiency experts’ are not em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways, 
but the compatiy does employ 175 “work 
method” employees, among whom are 
work study, methods, machine and material 
analysts, the Minister of Transport says in 
reply to a question (p. 3743). 

April 18—The railways have not asked 
for any instructions from the Government 
in the light of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation since it was 
tabled, nor has the Government made any 
proposals to the railway companies or their 
employees as to what it considers would 
be grounds for a fair settlement, the Minis- 
ter of Labour says in reply to questions 
(p. 3745). 

April 19—Estimated numbers of unem- 
ployed men in the week ended March 18, 
in the various age groups; the estimated 
numbers of both sexes unemployed in the 
major seasonal industries during the winter 
and summer months of 1960; the estimated 
number of single and of married women 
unemployed in the week ended March 18; 
and the estimated number of men and 
women over 65 unemployed in the same 
week are given by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Labour in reply to 
a question (p. 3790). 

Number of persons whose unemployment 
insurance benefit entitlements were can- 
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celled because their contributions had been 
cancelled as not bona fide was 1,054 in 
January and 1,150 in February, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 3791). 

Other employment has been found for, 
or offered to all of the 21 employees of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation who 
were displaced by curtailment of the inter- 
national service of the Corporation, with 
the exception of two who retired and two 
who voluntarily resigned to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of National Revenue 
says in reply to a question (p. 3791). 

Persons employed by Crown corpora- 
tions numbered 140,726 on March 31, 1960, 
and 134,455 on January 31, 1961, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce tells a questioner 
(p. 3792). 

A measure to authorize cost-sharing pro- 
grams of vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled persons introduced by the Minister 
of Labour after debate resumes on the 
resolution (p. 3805), and Bill C-84 is 
introduced and read the first time. The 
measure also provides for co-ordination of 
federal activities and the undertaking of 
research concerning such rehabilitation, as 
well as for the establishment of a national 
advisory council on rehabilitation. 

April 20—The winter works program for 
the construction of picnic areas and camp 
grounds in the provinces has been extended 
to May 31, the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources announces 
(p. 3827). 

April 24—Motion of non-confidence in 
the Government’s trade policies, charging 
inconsistency and failure to develop a long- 
term foreign economic policy that would 
bring benefit to Canada by implementing a 
program to promote expansion of secondary 
manufacturing industries, is moved by the 
member for Laurier (p. 3942) when the 
House goes into committee of supply (p. 
3933). 


April 25—Consideration of non-confid- 
ence motion resumes (p. 3966). The motion 
is defeated (p. 3992). 


Hourly rates of pay for prevailing rate 
employees of the Department of National 
Defence in the Toronto area in certain 
trades, together with the dates on which the 
rates became effective, are givn by the 
Associate Minister of National Defence, in 
reply to a question, as follows: plumbers 
$3.14, June 1, 1959; painters $2.41, May 
1, 1959; motor mechanics $2.02, Septem- 
ber 1, 1958; and labourers $1.75, March 1, 
1961 (p. 4005). 
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Vocational Education in the 1960s 


Canada can no longer afford the luxuries of indifferent preparation and use of 
its manpower, and will have to replace reliance on workers’ picking up skills 
on the job with formal training programs, says Director of Vocational Training 


Canada can no longer afford the luxuries 
of indifferent preparation and use of its 
manpower; formally organized programs of 
training will have to replace reliance on 
workers’ picking up their skills and knowl- 
edge by informal means on the job, C. R. 
Ford, Director of the Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, told 
the Ontario Educational Association last 
month. 


A recent survey on the training of skilled 
manpower (L.G., July 1960, p. 662) found 
that 35 per cent of tradesmen in a sample 
of five skilled occupations were trained 
outside of Canada, Mr. Ford said. Although 
the Canadian industry appreciates the new- 
comers’ contribution of skills and talents, 
it cannot continue to fill its skilled posi- 
tions in this way and at the same time 
compete with nations where the develop- 
ment of manpower is given a high priority. 


In those countries, technical and voca- 
tional training is a continuing process from 
school through employment, Mr. Ford 
noted. Impressive expansions and revisions 
of training programs have taken place in 
Britain, Germany, France and Switzerland, 
as well as in Russia. To maintain its posi- 
tion, Canada must develop a new perspec- 
tive in the field of education and training 
for employment. In Europe, activity, con- 
fidence and prosperity have replaced fear 
and suspicion, and Europeans wonder why 
Canada seems to be “losing its way.” 


Mr. Ford, quoting Dr. E. D. MacPhee, 
Dean of Administration and Finance at the 
University of British Columbia, enumerated 
three reasons why a new look at training 
is necessary: (1) The population in the 
15-19 age group rose by a quarter of a 
million in the last decade, and this was 
but the beginning of the results of the war 
and postwar high birth rate. (2) In the 
next five years, half a million additional 
young people will need education and 
training, and the growth of their numbers 
during the last half of the sixties will be 
even greater. (3) The demand for skilled 
and technical workers is increasing more 
rapidly than employment generally, and 
the fastest growing occupations, pushed to 
the fore by rapid technological changes, 
are those that require a high level of train- 
ing and sound fundamental education as a 
basis for an understanding of the field of 
knowledge basic to these jobs. 
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At the same time, Canada cannot expect 
nearly so much in the future from immi- 
gration of technical and skilled workers, 
because industrial technology has also in- 
creased in their countries of origin and 
they are needed at home. 

But the most important reason for a new 
look at training, Mr. Ford said, is that 
Canadian youth must be given the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for the present and future 
positions in Canadian industry. 

Training is needed for two groups: those 
who have left schools and are employed 
need training to be upgraded to meet the 
changing requirements, including here also 
the unemployed who need either training or 
retraining; and those who are now in 
schools and need more training so that they 
will not become unemployed in the future. 

Mr. Ford believes that this problem 
reaches across provicial boundaries and 
therefore calls for co-ordinated planning 
and effort. 

In addition to a policy, there must be 
an agency to administer that policy, Mr. 
Ford continued. 

“The responsibility for the direction, 
administration and co-ordination of the 
programs for training manpower is much 
more important than some Departments of 
Education realize. 

“Vocational and technical education is 
not the running of a school or even a 
series of schools. It is not what is done 
in the technical or vocational high schools. 
It is not what is done in institutes of tech- 
nology or provincial technical institutes or 
trade schools. It is not the sporadic, inade- 
quate, limited programs for training a few, 
or even. many, unemployed. It is not the 
apprenticeship program. It is not the up- 
grading training of employed workers in 
provincial trade training programs—where 
they exist; it is not the training of any 
particular group or at any level; but it is 
the composite of all of these co-ordinated 
to meet the needs of all persons in their 
transition from school to employment, and 
on to the development of full occupational 
competence. 

“A comprehensive and modern technical 
and vocational training program has as its 
objective the development of the full poten- 
tial of our labour force, and should provide 
the student with a continuous educational 
road leading on to his career. Vocational 
education is an activity which involves the 
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Working World That Awaits High School Students 


In his address to the Ontario Educa- 

tional Association, C. R. Ford, Director of 
the Vocational Training Branch, used charts 
and tables to illustrate the “working world 
into which the high school students will 
o ” 
“In the labour market as a whole, about 
one quarter of all jobs are in the profes- 
sional or skilled category. A further 30 
per cent of the jobs are white collar ones, 
among which are many requiring high 
levels of skill. : 

The faster growing occupations are the 
ones requiring a high level of training. In 
skilled categories, the fastest growing occu- 
pations are -those at or near the technician 
level; production planners, tool designers, 
draftsmen, laboratory technicians, engineer- 
ing assistants. 

Employment in skilled occupations in- 
creased 38 per cent between 1949-50 and 
1958-59; in semi-skilled and unskilled occu- 
pation, 19 per cent. But if service occupa- 
tions are separated from the latter group, 
the increase drops to 17 per cent. 

The broad shifts in the labour force 
between 1901 and 1960 indicate the follow- 
ing significant trends: 

1. The rapid rise in white collar occupa- 
tions—managerial, professional, technical, 
clerical, etc-—which have increased at an 
average annual rate more than three times 
that of the total labour force. 

2. A sharp drop in agricultural employ- 
ment. 

3. A decline in the proportion of manual 
workers, particularly unskilled and semi- 
skilled persons. 

These trends indicate that many cate- 
gories of employment now require educa- 
tion and training rather than manual skills, 
and the levels of skills and basic educational 
requirements are rising for workers within 
all groups. Even within the semi-skilled 
category, the emphasis is generally shifting 
from physical effort to conceptual and 


visual skills. “Workers need enough basic 
education to permit them to read, write, 
count, record data, read meters, make 
routine calculations and generally react to 
visual stimuli.” 

The same applies to skilled craftsmen. 
For example, many electricians now need a 
general understanding of electronics, many 
auto mechanics of pneumatics and hy- 
draulics. 

In office work, new occupations are grow- 
ing up as old skills become outmoded. 
Electronic data processing (see following 
article) is being introduced at an even 
greater speed than automation in the plant. 
“Many of the new office jobs really con- 
stitute a group of occupations for techni- 
cians... They require different skills from 
those of many old routine clerical jobs.” 

White collar and other highly skilled 
manpower as a percentage of the total em- 
ployed has increased for two reasons: the 
substantial shift in employment from goods- 
producing industries to service industries, 
where the proportion of white collar work- 
ers has always been high; and technological, 
organizational and administrative innova- 
tions in production and distribution. 

The substitution of high-level human 
resources for unskilled and _ semi-skilled 
manual labour and routine clerical labour 
is almost certain to increase because of: 

1. The continuing shift from an agricul- 
tural economy to one that is predominantly 
industrial. 


2. The continuing rapid acceleration in 
the rate of change in technology, organiza- 
tional structure, and administrative tech- 
niques. 


3. The expansion of Canada’s scientific 
research and development activities. 


4. The growing consumption of educa- 
tional, health, and other services, which are 
largely provided by professional and tech- 
nically trained personnel. 


giving of instruction in techniques, skills, 
and the related application of math, and 
scientific principles in any occupation... 
It is not intended to be a substitute for 
general education, it is not in competition 
with academic education, neither is it a 
repository for the recalcitrant or the non- 
achiever.” 

Mr. Ford went on to say that Canadian 
high schools by and large prepare ade- 
quately those students who go on to univer- 
sity, but do a less satisfactory job of train- 
ing students who are not going on to 
university. “The quality of vocational train- 
ing programs at secondary schools has not 
kept pace with industrial development over 
the years.” 

Until some date within the last decade or 
two, he remarked, high schools contributed 
to the pool of skilled manpower more than 
all other schools put together. That this 
1s nO more so today means that either 
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the requirements of industry have moved 
technologically farther along, or the objec- 
tive of preparing students for entry into 
employment in a given occupation has lost 
some of its purpose. 

The high school technical and vocational 
courses have no standards, none that are 
“identifiable in terms of specific achieve- 
ment in a particular field.” Interprovincial 
standards are also missing from post-high 
school technical programs, both full-time 
and part-time. 

The apprenticeship training program, said 
Mr. Ford, “is the only training program in 
Canada that has developed interprovincial 
standards.” In five trades, he explained, 
apprentices write the same examinations, 
irrespective of where they reside or are 
trained (L.G. 1959, p. 1144). 

Mr. Ford made it clear that the com- 
prehensive training program that he had in 
mind included full-time day classes, on 
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Technical and Vocational Training in Canada 


Technical and vocational training in 
Canada is given at three levels: as part of 
the high school program, through the post- 
high school program, and through the trade 
or other occupational training program pro- 
vided by provincial trade schools and tech- 
nical institutes, vocational schools, etc., said 
C. R. Ford, Director of the Vocational 
Training Branch, during his address to the 
Ontario Educational Association. 

At the high school level, the names of 
the schools giving vocational courses differ 
and the courses may differ but the purpose 
is generally the same: to prepare students 
for entry into employment while completing 
their general education. 

“In Canada there are 236 vocational, 
technical or composite high schools offering 
training in five broad occupational fields 
to just over 100,000 students. Of this num- 
ber, approximately 58,000 are in the field 


either a long- or short-term basis, for 
persons who have left the regular school 
system; for workers from industry, by 
means of day release or block release; for 
unemployed persons, disabled persons, and 
for persons who pay a fee. The courses 
could be either pre-employment or up- 
grading, but they would prepare persons to 
meet the specific qualifications required in 
industry. 

Courses in vocational training schools, 
he pointed out, require a student to spend 
a great deal of his time on theory, science, 
mathematics and general knowledge. No 
publicly operated trade school or technical 
institute in Canada trains in manipulative 
operations only. 

Close and continuing liaison with indus- 
try is necessary for the success of the 
comprehensive training program, to make 
it sensitive to changing conditions. The 
failure of the technical and high schools 
in the past was that they have not main- 
tained this contact. 

Available information indicates that the 
schools of several countries in Western 
Europe are doing a better job than Canada 
in keeping pace with the demands of indus- 
try, Mr. Ford said. Schools in Canada 
could keep pace if we had a policy that 
recognizes that they must keep pace. 

“We must re-establish contact with indus- 
try and learn its requirements today, and 
plan to meet them, rather than offer what 
we think it needs. It is no longer good 
enough to perpetuate a program that was 
developed more than a generation ago... 

“The requirements of idustry are many 
and diverse. The contention that the pro- 
gram of the high school, be it composite 
or technical, can meet the needs of indus- 
try is as unrealistic as it would be to sug- 
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of commerce. Technical, trade, and other 
similar occupations are in second place, and 
enrolments in agriculture, service occupa- 
tions and commercial and applied arts are 
well down the list. 


“Post-high school technical training was 
offered in 29 Institutes of Technology or 
technical institutes in 1960. In three of the 
provinces, only technological courses are 
given in each institute. In four other prov- 
inces, both technological and trade courses 
are given in the same institution. Instruc- 
tion is given in the technical institutes in 
eight different broad fields, including en- 
gineering and science, medicine and health, 
business administration, service administra- 
tion, design, printing, education and others. 
The enrolment in post-high school technical 
training has grown from 3,000 in 1952 to 
9,443 in 1960-61.” 


gest that motor or air transport or any 
other single means would meet our trans- 
portation requirements,” Mr. Ford said. 

The schools cannot by themselves meet 
the requirements of modern industry 
because: 

1. The majority of persons who require 
training today have left the elementary or 
secondary schools. 

2. The function of the secondary schools 
is to provide the education and basic train- 
ing for the great wave of youth who are 
coming up through the school system. 

3. The programs of the technical high 
schools do not turn out skilled mechanics 
or workers and their programs are not 
integrated with other programs which do 
carry the students on to full competence. 

4. The program of the secondary school 
is usually limited to a few traditional fields 
and the selection of students for technical 
courses is too often based upon non-achieve- 
ment in academic work rather than interest, 
aptitude and ability. 

5. The part-time or evening programs— 
with the exception of the advanced tech- 
nical evening classes and a few other pro- 
grams—provide a completely inadequate 
service of training or upgrading adults. 

Therefore, additional facilities for those 
who do not complete Junior Matriculation 
and those already in the labour force must 
be developed, in two kinds of schools: 

1. Schools that will train the workers in 
the labour force, whether operators, crafts- 
men or skilled workers, in any of a great 
variety of occupations; that are flexible as 
to terms and hours; and that will provide 
for any training need in any field, whether 
in factory, agriculture, home, forest, mine— 
or in fishing, manufacturing, construction 
or any service occupation. 
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2. Schools that provide post-high school 
technical training of technicians, already 
being developed in Ontario under the name 
“Institute of Technology.” 

The challenge today, Mr. Ford concluded, 
is to organize the opportunities for training 
and education so that Canadian young 
people—and those not so young—‘“may 


have the opportunity to discover their 
aptitudes, express their interests, and de- 
velop their abilities to the level that they 
have the wit and the will to attain... 

“In so doing we will be developing 
Canada’s most important natural resource— 
her people—and building permanent foun- 
dations for economic growth and national 
prosperity.” 


Status of Electronic Data Processing in Canada 


The introduction of electronic data pro- 
cessing—there were 89 electronic digital 
computers in- operation in Canada at 
January 1, 1960—has created 1,216 new 
full-time jobs, it was found in a survey by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the Skilled 
Manpower Training Research Program. It 
is not known how many jobs the compu- 
ters may have eliminated. 

Results of the survey have just been 
published in The Current Status of Elec- 
tronic Data Processing in Canada, Report 
No. 9A in the series, “Research Program 
on the Training of Skilled Manpower.” 

The new full-time jobs include adminis- 
trators and project planners, programmers, 
computer operators, computer technicians, 
and others such as tape librarians and peri- 
pheral equipment operators. 

More than 75 per cent of the new jobs 
were found to be filled by men, and 53 
per cent were senior planning occupations: 
administrators, project planners and pro- 
grammers. Of the planning level jobs, 90 
per cent were filled by men. 

Another finding of the survey was that 
electronic data processing has introduced 
shift work into the office. Seventeen of the 
89 computer installations were being oper- 
ated on the basis of two or more regular 
shifts. 

The survey was the first stage of research 
on electronic data processing, “the most 
recent but potentially most far-reaching of 


all the changes that are taking place in 
office employment.” Survey questionnaires 
seeking information on the number and 
types of computers in use, the types and 
sizes of organizations utilizing computers, 
the different kinds of work done by this 
equipment, and the number of persons em- 
ployed in the new occupations created by 
the new systems and equipment were mailed 
to all known Canadian users of electronic 
data processing at January 1, 1960. The 
questionnaire received a 100-per-cent return. 

The second stage of the research will 
seek information on the impact of elec- 
tronic data processing on employment, train- 
ing and retraining, job content, clerical job 
“mix,” organizational structure and manage- 
ment, transfers, special groups (clerical 
supervisors, older clerical workers, etc.) and 
on new occupations. 

A case study of the impact of the intro- 
duction of electronic data processing on 
one large Canadian office organization was 
begun earlier but a final report will not be 
possible until conversion to the new system 
is complete. An interim report dealing with 
the new occupations created is expected 
later this year. 

Report No. 9A was prepared by Dr. John 
C. McDonald of the Training Research 
Section, Manpower Resources Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, under the 
direction of J. P. Francis, Chief of the 
Division, and the supervision of Philip 
Cohen, Section Head. 


A collective agreement that requires the employer to retrain for an equal or lower- 


rated job, according to his capabilities, any employee displaced by automation has been 
signed by R. H. Macy & Co., New York. The training is to be at the company’s expense, 
but is not to exceed in length the number of weeks of severance pay to which the 
employee is entitled. 


Severance pay provisions in the contract require the department store to give an 
employee who is permanently laid off: one week’s pay for the first two years’ service, two 
weeks’ pay for the first five, and one weck’s pay for each succeeding year. 

So far the longest training period has been one month, to prepare employees to 
work as keypunch operators on a Univac computor. 

Both the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union and the company agree 
that although there has been a net loss of jobs, the main effect of automation so far has 
been a change of jobs, with new ones appearing while the old ones are eliminated. 
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Earnings, Employment and Education, 1959, 
of Engineering and Scientific Manpower 


Annual survey of one third of persons on Department’s Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel finds that median earnings in 1959 of engineers with 
bachelor degree and 1 to 5 years experience were $5,900; of scientists, $5,250 


Median earnings in 1959 for professional 
engineers with a bachelor’s degree ranged 
from $5,900 for those with from one to 
five years experience since graduation to 
$11,900 for those with 31 to 35 years 
experience since graduation. 

For scientists with bachelor’s degrees, 
comparable figures were $5,250 and $8,350. 

These were among the major findings of 
the annual survey of one third of the per- 
sons on the Department’s Register of Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel. Results of 
the survey have just been published by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department as No. 9 of the Professional 
Manpower Bulletin Series under the title, 
Engineering and Scientific Manpower Re- 
sources in Canada: Their Earnings, Employ- 
ment and Education, 1959.* 

Information was obtained from 14,367 
persons on the Register. Information re- 
ceived up to March 1960 was used in the 
survey, which covered engineering special- 
ties, forestry, general science, geography, 
geology, mathematics, mathematics and 
physics, and physics and other sciences. 


Classified according to employment spe- 
cialization, engineers comprised 57 per cent 
of the total; science including agriculture, 
forestry and geography 36 per cent; archi- 
tecture 4 per cent; and veterinary medicine 
3 per cent. 

Among other findings were: 

—Earnings of engineers at the post- 
graduate level with 26-30 years of experience 
rose 24 per cent between 1957 and 1959. 

—For scientists, the private industry 
versus government earnings differential in- 
creased from $550 per year for those who 
graduated over the last ten years to $2,400 
per year for those’ who graduated 31 to 40 
years ago. 

—Engineers and scientists doing execu- 
tive and administrative work earned most, 
with median earnings of $10,700 and $9,150 
respectively at all experience levels taken 
together. 

—Graduates in mining engineering and 
architecture had highest and second highest 
earnings respectively, $9,350 and $8,850. 


*Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
25 cents. 
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—For scientists, earnings were highest in 
Ontario at $7,550 and lowest in the Atlantic 
region, $6,200. 

—As a group, males in science earned 
$7,150 and females $4,700. 


—TIn engineering, the earnings of the self- 
employed as a group were $2,750 higher 
per year than the earnings of those who 
worked for an employer. 


—EHighty per cent of the engineers and 
47 per cent of the scientists were employed 
in private industry; 17 per cent of the 
engineers and 33 per cent of the scientists 
were employed by governments; 9 per cent 
of the engineers and 20 per cent of those 
in science worked for the Dominion Govern- 
ment; universities employed 2 per cent of 
the engineers and 9 per cent of those in 
science; and 1 per cent of the engineers 
and 11 per cent of the scientists worked 
for high schools. 

The survey was the fourth of the series 
that began in 1957. The results of the 
second survey were published as Profes- 
sional Manpower Bulletin No. 7 (L.G., 
1959, p. 908), which covered the 1957 
period. The data obtained in the third 
survey made in 1958 were not published 
in the Professional Manpower series. 


Owing to changes in the arrangement of 
the data, the bulletin warns that “com- 
parison with data in Bulletin No. 7 should 
be made with care.” But in order to facili- 
tate comparison, as far as possible the date 
in this report is arranged in the same 
general order as in the earlier report. Of 
the four chapters into which the report is 
divided, the first deals with earnings, the 
second with employment, the third with the 
relation between employment and education, 
and the fourth with education. 


Earnings 


Among engineers, the median earnings of 
the group with 31 to 35 years experience 
were $11,900, twice as much as the $5,950 
median earned by those with one to five 
years’ experience. Among scientists, the 
group with 26 to 30 years’ experience had 
the highest earnings, $9,000, but this was 
only 58 per cent above the earnings of 
those with one to five years’ experience— 
$5,350. 
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In comparison with 1957, the most strik- 
ing increases in earnings occurred among 
engineers with master’s or doctor’s degrees 
and with long experience. The earnings of 
those with such degrees and with 21 to 30 
years experience rose about 24 per cent, 
and for those with similar educational 
qualifications and with 31 to 35 years’ exper- 
ience the increase was 32.3 per cent. 


“The sharp increase between 1957 and 
1959 in the earnings of engineers holding 
advanced degrees who graduated more than 
20 years ago appears to be a labour market 
phenomenon,” the report says. The sugges- 
tion is made that “The more rapid rise in 
earnings of postgraduate degree engineers 
compared with engineers with bachelor’s 
degrees may be partly explained by the 
larger proportion of engineers with master’s 
or doctor’s degrees employed by univer- 
sities...The large increases in university 
salaries in recent years would have more 
effect on the earnings of those with master’s 
and doctor’s degrees since they are more 
heavily concentrated in universities.” 


Among scientists, those with 26 to 30 
years experience received the largest in- 
creases in earnings: 16.7 per cent for those 
with bachelor’s degrees and 15.8 per cent 
for those with postgraduate degrees. 


The highest paid engineers in 1959 were 
those with 31 to 35 years experience hold- 
ing master’s or doctor’s degrees, whose 
median earnings were $12,300. The highest 
paid scientists were those with 26 to 30 
years experience holding postgraduate de- 
grees, whose median earnings were $9,900. 


According to Kind of Employer 


The report shows that “engineers in the 
private sector of the economy, professional 
service and private industry earned more 
on the average in 1959 than those in other 
sectors. Those employed by universities were 
in general next highest, and those employed 
by governments and high schools lowest. 


“Scientists in the professional service sec- 
tor earned most in 1959 and those in 
universities were next in line, followed by 
private industry, high schools, and govern- 
ment, in that order. The most noticeable 
change from the 1957 pattern shown in 
Bulletin No. 7 was the increase in the earn- 
ings of those employed in universities rela- 
tive to all other groups.” 


According to Type of Job 


According to the report, both engineers 
and scientists engaged in executive or admin- 
istrative work earned most in 1959, the 
median being $10,700 and $9,150 for engi- 
neers and scientists respectively. 
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“Engineers in both 1957 and 1959 had 
a broader and higher earnings range than 
scientists. In the executive and adminis- 
trative function the 1959 spread from lowest 
to highest experienced groups was $7,150 in 
engineering and $5,150 in science. Scientists 
in teaching showed a marked change in 
1959 from 1957, rising from among the 
lowest paying functions to third highest. This 
undoubtedly reflects the substantial univer- 
sity salary increases in the recent past,” 
the report says. 

In 1959 the average earnings of engineers 
were $8,250 compared with an average of 
$7,600 for scientists. Forest engineers had 
the lowest average earnings at $7,200, and 
mining engineers the highest, $9,350. Among 
scientists, the highest paid were geologists 
at $8,450. General scientists, who got $6,450, 
were the lowest paid. Architects came second 
to mining engineers in median earnings, 
with $8,850. 


Distribution by Employer 


The results of the 1959 survey showed 
that some 80 per cent of the engineers were 
employed in private industry—including pro- 
fessional service—but that only 47 per cent 
of the scientists were similarly employed. 
The manufacturing industries employed 37 
per cent of the engineers, but only 22 per 
cent of the scientists. 

The proportion of engineers in construc- 
tion, transportation, storage and communica- 
tion, and public utilities was 18 per cent. 
The proportion of scientists so employed 
was only 4 per cent. This was also true of 
professional service. 

On the other hand, 33 per cent of the 
scientists but only 17 per cent of the engi- 
neers were employed in government service. 
In the federal Government service were 20 
per cent of the scientists and 9 per cent 
of the engineers. Local governments em- 
ployed 3 per cent of the engineers, but only 
1 per cent of the scientists. 

Universities had the smallest proportion 
of young scientists—33 per cent—and the 
mining and the petroleum and coal products 
manufacturing industries had the largest 
proportion—61 and 60 per cent respectively. 


Women in the Professions 


Owing to the small number of women in 
engineering, comparison of their earnings in 
these occupations with those of men is 
omitted in the report. “The 1959 earnings 
of scientists at all experience and education 
levels were $7,150 for males and $4,700 for 
females . . . Persistent narrowing of the 
differentials occurred in two directions: as 
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education increased and as_ experience 
increased beyond the 20-year level. The 
over-all male-female differential at the 
bachelor level was $2,350, but only $1,550 
at the doctoral level. The differential was 
$2,100 for those who graduated within the 
last 10 years, but only $100 for those who 
graduated 31-40 years ago,” the report says. 
The fact that women employed in science 
are generally somewhat younger than men, 


and have had less experience, causes the 
differential to be greater than it otherwise 
would be. 

Although the percentage of women em- 
ployed in engineering was negligible, they 
made up 6 per cent of the scientists. The 
largest proportion was engaged in biology 
and mathematics, where they comprised 22 
per cent and 9 per cent of the total respec- 
tively. 


QFL Brief to Provincial Government 


First submission since change of government asks that recourse fo conciliation 
and arbitration be made optional, calls for collective bargaining rights for 
provincial civil servants, speed-up in proceedings of Labour Relations Board 


The Quebec Federation of Labour, in its 
first brief to the Government headed by 
Hon. Jean Lesage, presented in late March, 
asked that conciliation and arbitration be 
made optional, called for the right of 
collective bargaining for provincial civil 
servants, a speeding up of the proceedings 
of the Quebec Labour Relations Board, and 
better protection of the right of association. 


The 10,000-word brief was read by the 
President of the Federation, Roger Provost, 
who declared that he was speaking in the 
name of 235,000 organized workers in 
Quebec. The delegation was received by 
Premier Lesage, accompanied by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. René Hamel. 

The Premier commented favourably on 
certain requests made by the QFL, and the 
Minister of Labour revealed, among other 
things, that the Government was thinking 
of making recourse to conciliation and arbi- 
tration procedures optional. 


The Brief 


The Federation asked first that the Gov- 
ernment enact certain reforms in labour 
legislation. 

It suggested that the Government rid the 
province of “company unions” and recom- 
mend that the Civil Procedure Code be 
amended so as to partially restrict recourse 
to injunctions in the field of labour rela- 
tions. 

In addition, in order to prevent what 
the QFL considers to be another form of 
violation of the right of association, it sug- 
gested that a union’s certification and the 
collective agreement be maintained when 
a company changes its name. 

The brief also asked the Government to 
pass a law concerning fair wages in provin- 
cial government contracts, and raise mini- 
mum wages to $1.00 per hour. 
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The QFL reiterated its request that pro- 
vincial civil servants, as well as employees 
of municipal and school corporations, be 
granted the right of association, collective 
bargaining, and the right to strike. The 
Federation maintained that the Government 
should not have the power to deprive one 
category of workers of the right to strike, 
but rather that it rests with the workers 
themselves to waive this right if they are 
offered sufficient guarantees. 

The brief also drew the Government’s 
attention to the fact that the imposing of 
compulsory arbitration with respect to the 
public services has totally divested “muni- 
cipal and school authorities of any sense 
of responsibility,’ thereby upsetting the 
mechanism of democracy. 

The brief insisted on the necessity of 
“revitalizing our system of collective bar- 
gaining” by making recourse to conciliation 
and arbitration optional. 

“Tf we wish conciliation and arbitration 
to again become efficient methods of settling 
disputes, it will have to be agreed that these 
methods will be resorted to only if the 
parties give their unanimous consent. The 
proceedings will have to be entrusted to 
competent, honest and impartial persons 
who command the respect of both employees 
and employer. 

“In our opinion, true legislation should 
play a part only in legal disputes, that is 
to say, when it is a question of interpreting 
the collective agreement, or when all steps 
have been taken to obtain settlement of a 
grievance. 


Industrial Accidents 


The Federation suggested several improve- 
ments that should be made in the province’s 
Workmen’s Compensation Act if it is to 
reflect the spirit that was responsible for 
its creation in 1931. 
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Among other things, it was suggested: 

—That an industrial accident prevention 
board be established on an equal basis, 
grouping together all the inspection services; 

—That the application of the Act be 
extended to all workers; 

—That unions be represented on this 
board; 

—That a public investigation be made 
and subsequently a complete revision of the 
Act and method of administering it. 

The Federation requested a revision of 
the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act also. 


Non-discrimination in Employment 


The brief asked for fair employment 
practices legislation similar to that already 
existing at the federal level and in six 
provinces of Canada, for an Act concerning 
equal wages for equal work, and legislation 
forbidding all discrimination on the grounds 
of race, ethnic origin, languages, colour or 
religion, in public places and housing pro- 
jects that benefit from any provincial assist- 
ance. 

Among other measures requested by the 
Federation were: a complete health insur- 
ance plan, free education at all levels, and 
a policy of development of the province’s 
natural resources “for the common good.” 


The Reply 
Premier Lesage 


Premier Lesage promised that his Govern- 
ment was going to take an active part in 
encouraging industry to develop to the full 
Quebec’s natural resources. He said he saw 
in this plan a remedy for unemployment, 
and specified that the recently formed 
Economic Orientation Council had been 
ordered to attack this problem immediately. 


The Premier looked favourably upon 
several of the QFL’s suggestions, notably 
the ones concerning pensions. He stated that 
the question of a “general retirement fund” 
was being studied at the moment. This 
would mean that a wage-earner would not 
lose the right to his pension when he left 
his job. 

The Premier explained, “the situation of 
workers who are over 40 years of age has 
become impossible in that they are tied to 
their jobs. If they leave they will lose the 
right to receive their retirement pension.” 

_Mr. Lesage also declared that the Pro- 
vincial Police will, in the future, have to 
limit itself to maintaining order in an 
impartial manner at the time of strikes, and 
refrain from taking sides with any of the 
groups involved. 
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He also assured the labour delegation 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
would be completely remodelled, and re- 
vealed that in the meantime certain amend- 
ments would be made in order to adapt the 
Act to present needs. The Government also 
intended to take into account the QFL’s 
suggestions with respect to legislation on 
commercial and industrial establishments, 
with a view to safeguarding the security and 
health of their personnel, the Premier said. 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. René Hamel, Minister of Labour, 
implied that the provincial Government was 
thinking of amending labour legislation in 
order to eliminate the compulsory feature 
of arbitration in labour disputes. 

Mr. Hamel suggested that in order to 
eliminate certain delays in collective bar- 
gaining, it is possible that parties will be 
allowed to go on strike after conciliation 
rather than be forced to submit to arbitra- 
tion. 

The Minister also declared that the Gov- 
ernment was considering amending the 
labour legislation of the province so that 
a certificate of union recognition would not 
automatically become null and void when 
an establishment changes hands. Mr. Hamel 
explained that this would be a means of 
preventing certain employers from eluding 
their responsibilities. 

He also made it known that he was going 
to bring before the present session a bill 
to transfer from the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs to the Department of Labour 
jurisdiction over relations between muni- 
cipal corporations and their employees. 


Finally, the Minister of Labour stated that 
the Government was considering appointing 
a third judge to the Labour Relations Board 
in order to speed up proceedings. Exten- 
sion of the Board Secretary’s powers to 
enable him to deal directly with certain 
questions not of a legal nature was also 
being considered, Mr. Hamel said. 


Political Action 


The question of the formation of a new 
political party was raised by both sides in 
the course of the meeting of the QFL and 
the Government of Quebec. 


The QFL, in the preamble to its brief, 
justified its participation in the formation 
of “a new political party of the people” by 
stating that it has a right, “in a democratic 
society,” to take such action. 

“We do not feel that the simple fact of 
exercising our rights can compromise in 
any way the normal relations which we 
wish to maintain with your Government, or 
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bring the least reprisals upon us. First of 
all, we wish to make it clear that the QFL, 
which acts as a central labour organization, 
has no intention of giving its allegiance to 
the new party. However, it will ask its 
affiliated unions and their members to ful- 
fil their civic duties by joining the party 
and participating in its activities. The QFL 
itself plans to remain free to praise or 
criticize any government at all, and to 
preserve this independence even when deal- 
ing with a government elected through the 
support of its affiliated unions and their 
members.” 


As for the Premier, he stressed the fact 
that he was receiving this labour delegation 
“not as people likely to join a third party” 
but as representatives of thousands of 
workers in Quebec. 

Mr. Lesage added, however, that the 
formation of a new party “could lead to 
difficulties for your group.” 

The Minister of Labour was more pre- 
cise when he said that the Rand system 
might turn out to be the source of certain 
difficulties. He added, however, that the 
problem was still in the process of being 
studied. 


OFL Brief to Provincial Government 


“Unemployment continues to be a matter of gravest concern,” Federation’s annual 
submission states; delegation later presents separate brief on unemployment 


Unemployment continues to be a matter 
of the gravest concern to the people of 
Ontario, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CLC) declared in its annual submission 
presented to the provincial Cabinet on 
March 15. The submission was devoted 
chiefly to proposals for provincial legisla- 
tion, based on resolutions adopted at the 
Federation’s annual convention (L.G., Dec. 
1960, p. 1274). 

The Federation called to the Cabinet’s 
attention the briefs submitted earlier on 
industrial safety, portable pensions, and 
organization of government, which illustrate 
in more detail its views on some specific 
problems covered by the present submission. 


The same day, the Federation submitted 
also a separate brief on unemployment in 
Ontario. 


Economic Conditions 


General slack in employment caused by 
a downturn in the business cycle is pre- 
sently intensified by technological changes 
which force many thousands of industrial 
workers into chronic unemployment. This 
situation is made worse by increasing num- 
bers of those whg, while holding a job, 
are impaired in making long-range plans 
for themselves and their families by short- 
time schedules, periodic shutdowns, and 
uncertainty about future employment, the 
OFL said. 

Experience of the past few years has 
shown that industrial production may ex- 
pand without any substantial increase in 
employment. It is up to governments to 
undertake the measures necessary to coun- 
teract the tendency toward steadily rising 
unemployment in an increasingly unstable 
economy, the brief stated. 
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It was important to anticipate disloca- 
tions arising from changes in technology, 
population growth, and trade, to identify 
weaknesses in the economy, and to admit 
that unemployment was “a serious prob- 
lem.” The Federation urged the Govern- 
ment to use every possible means to achieve 
and maintain full employment in the prov- 
ince. The Federation presented the detailed 
comments on measures the Government 
might adopt to promote full employment 
in a separate submission (see below). 


Labour Relations 


A critical view was taken of the last 
session’s amendments to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1153), 
in particular of those sections “purporting 
to protect employees from being discharged 
under union shop agreements for activity 
against their union and prohibiting actions 
that might cause unlawful strikes.” These 
provisions were seen by the Federation as 
restrictions on union activities, and inter- 
ference with the operation of collective 
agreements. 

The Federation complained that, in draft- 
ing the amendments, no attention was paid 
to its proposals for strengthening and 
modernizing the Act, citing as examples 
its requests for more equitable certification 
provisions, including one that would re- 
quire anti-union petitioners to meet stand- 
ards of good faith similar to those demanded 
from applicant unions; that a majority of 
those voting rather than a majority of those 
eligible to vote should be sufficient to 
certify a union; and that decertification pro- 
ceedings be eliminated as unnecessary and 
subject to abuse. 
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Specific difficulties were mentioned by 


the Federation, concerning forest access 
roads, freedom of speech, injunctions, the 
Crown Agency Act, and arbitration costs. 

On forest access roads, the OFL deplored 
attempts by employers to claim property 
rights over such roads as an excuse to 
restrict entry of union organizers to em- 
ployees’ living quarters in remote mining 
or forestry locations. This was described 
by the OFL as a violation of employees’ 
civil rights, and the Federation called for 
an immediate remedy through an amend- 
ment to the Labour Relations Act to ensure 
that union representatives would not be 
denied the right to visit off-duty workers 
living on company premises. 

The amendment that allows the employer 
to express his views on union matters as 
long as he does not use “coercion, intimida- 
tion, threats, promises, or undue influence” 
gives the employer a chance, before a “cap- 
tive audience,” to campaign for or against 
a particular union without fear of rebuttal 
on equal terms, the Federation believed. It 
recommended that this provision be removed 
from the Act. 

The 1960 amendment to the Judicature 
Act, although it cautions the courts against 
misuse of ex parte injunctions in labour 
disputes, is much too general and has 
brought about little change from previous 
practice, the brief said, recommending re- 
consideration of the Act with a view to 
exempting labour disputes from the injunc- 
tion process. 

An amendment of the Crown Agency Act 
(1959) was sought by the Federation to 
stipulate that the Act would not affect 
labour-management relations in any Crown 
agency nor exempt anyone from application 
of the Labour Relations Act. The Govern- 
ment was urged to extend collective bar- 
gaining rights to all public employees. 

The Federation believes that arbitration 
costs should be brought under some form 
of control by creating provisions in the 
Labour Relations Act for maximum fees 
and allowances for single arbitrators and 
chairmen of arbitration boards similar to 
the scale provided for conciliation board 
chairmen. 


Working Conditions 


The Federation pointed out the need for 
government action in establishing better 
employment standards in all industries. 
Under the pressure of unemployment, sweat- 
shop employers find it easier “to get away 
with low wages and long working hours,” 
the brief charged, while excessive overtime 
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used as a means to increase production 
threatens job stability in better-paying indus- 
tries. 

Raising of substandard wages and reduc- 
tion of the work week would help to im- 
prove consumer buying power and to 
stimulate business, the OFL asserted. “With- 
out governmental action, however, there is 
likely to be continued growth of low-wage 
pockets as technological change forces large 
numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers into expanding service industries.” 


The Federation included in its brief those 
recommendations on working conditions 
legislation that received the most emphatic 
support at the convention in January. 
Among them were proposals that: 

—Minimum wages be established for 
men and raised for women so that a general 
minimum rate of $1.25 per hour would 
apply to both male and female employees 
in all industries, with at least time and one- 
half for all work in excess of 40 hours 
per week. 


—Hours of work be limited to a legal 
maximum of 40 hours per week and a 
provision made for premium payment for 
all hours worked above that limit. Absolute 
limits on overtime work should also be 
established. 


—Fair wage schedules be drawn up and 
enforced according to the Government 
Contracts Hours and Wages Act, and where 
the province shares the cost of a project 
with a municipality (as in the Winter 
Works Incentive Program), such fair wage 
schedule should be based on the current 
provisions of collective agreements cover- 
ing municipal employment. 

—A single safety authority be empowered 
both to enact and to enforce safety codes, 
and trade unions be included in accident 
prevention programs. 


Education 


Many students are still unable to obtain 
education up to their capacity; economic 
difficulties are experienced by students even 
at the secondary school level; many areas 
lack facilities for technical and vocational 
training; and little is being done in adult 
education, especially for the unemployed, 
the Federation said in its brief. 

Means must be found to provide addi- 
tional services and to devise a more equit- 
able distribution of the cost, the OFL added. 
To this end, it suggested that the province 
convene a conference of federal, provincial 
and municipal representatives to work out 
a more satisfactory formula for sharing 
education costs. 
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Special problems needing provincial 
action were retraining of unemployed work- 
ers, vocational schools, high school text- 
books, and higher education. 

On the training of unemployed workers 
the brief urged every effort to establish 
courses under Schedule “M” of the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act. 

The current need for retraining adult 
workers indicates that a thorough re-exam- 
ination of secondary school curricula is 
needed and a full program of co-ordination 
in occupational counselling and vocational 
training within and outside the school sys- 
tem is desirable, the OFL declared. 

Free distribution of textbooks to second- 
ary students, similar to the provision for 
free distribution of textbooks to elementary 
school pupils, should be considered, the 
brief said. 

The OFL’s objective in the higher educa- 
tion field is the extension, without charge, 
of opportunities for advanced education to 
all students with the necessary ability. 
Students qualifying for admission to univer- 
sity should be entitled to living allowances, 
the brief said. 


Health Services 


Problems of health insurance, hospital 
plan premiums, hospital employees, and 
prescription drugs were mentioned in the 
submission. 

Two years of experience with the Ontario 
Hospital Services Plan have shown the 
necessity of including out-patient diagnostic 
services, and for the establishment of a 
comprehensive medical and dental care pro- 
gram for all Ontario residents, the OFL said. 

Waiving of hospital plan premiums with- 
out loss of coverage was suggested for pen- 
sioners and unemployed persons. The sub- 
mission also recommended an amendment 
to include as dependents all those fully 
supported by the subscriber, regardless of 
age or relationship to the family head. 

The Ontario Hospital Services Commis- 
sion should recognize for payment any part 
of a hospital’s contribution toward the cost 
of hospitalization and medical insurance for 
hospital employees, the OFL believed. 


The Government was urged to establish a 
bureau to regulate all aspects of the pro- 
duction and distribution of pharmaceuticals. 
Even when the cost of prescription drugs 
will eventually be included in a compre- 
hensive health plan, the public will still 
need the protection against abuses in drug 
manufacture and distribution, the brief 
stated. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


The large number of suggestions made at 
the latest OFL convention indicates that a 
review of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is needed. Certain inequities should be 
corrected and the level of benefits and 
services available to injured workmen im- 
proved, the brief said. 

The scale of dependents’ benefits should 
be raised to keep up with present-day living 
costs; all industries should be brought within 
the scope of the Accident Fund, thereby 
eliminating Schedule [I—‘“the ‘pay-as-you- 
go’ system for municipalities, utilities, and 
similar employers;” coverage of the Act 
should not be denied to workers while 
engaged in work for their local union; in 
appeals, both the claimant and witnesses 
should be reimbursed for their expenses 
and time lost from work; and compensation 
should be made payable from and includ- 
ing the day following an accident when the 
resulting disability lasts more than one day. 

Finally, the brief proposed that the 
amount of weekly compensation should be 
related to the current earnings in cases of 
recurring disability, regardless of when the 
original disability occurred. 

Anti-Discrimination Legislation 

Discrimination against competent work- 
ers on grounds of age was deplored by the 
Federation. Legislation to prohibit it, with 
enforcement procedures and educational 
techniques similar to those in the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, was recom- 
mended. 

The Federation also suggested that a 
Citizen’s Advisory Committee be established 
“to involve leading community representa- 
tives directly in the work of” the Human 
Rights Commission. 


Special Submission on Unemployment in Ontario 


Unemployment is not merely a seasonal 
or sectional problem but something that 
has been rising steadily over the years, 
the Ontario Federation of Labour said in 
a brief submitted separately from its annual 
memorandum to the provincial Cabinet. In 
addition, cyclical peaks of unemployment 
keep recurring. 

The province’s economy “has failed to 
halt either the growth of hard-core unem- 
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ployment or the periodic mushrooming of 
cyclical unemployment,” the Federation 
asserted. It is not providing enough jobs 
for a growing work force. 

The Director of the Trade and Industry 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Plan- 
ning and Development last fall estimated 
that some 60,000 new jobs must be found 
in the province each year for the next 
ten years. This rate of expansion is some 
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27 per cent greater than the average of 
47,400 new jobs a year achieved over the 
previous seven years, the OFL pointed out. 

Unemployment in Ontario in January was 
8.5 per cent of the labour force, a 41-per- 
cent increase over the figure for January 
1960. This suggested that, by the end of 
winter, one out of ten workers in Ontario 
was likely to be out of work, the brief 
said. 

The impact of unemployment is unevenly 
distributed over the labour force: in 
Ontario, more than twice as many men 
as women are out of work, younger workers 
are affected more than mature workers. 
Country-wide, primary industries accounted 
in 1960 for about 14 per cent of the 
unemployed, manufacturing and construc- 
tion for about 40 per cent, and service 
industries for 31 per cent. 


The Role of Governments 


The Federation believed that the Govern- 
ment should concentrate on a policy of 
relieving economic hardships with all pos- 
sible speed, turn all the available instru- 
ments of government control toward an 
expansion of the provincial economy, and 
ensure that the renewed expansion was of 
a type that would meet the needs of the 
community for jobs and rising standards 
of living without regional or local pockets 
of economic stagnation. A long-term econ- 
omic policy should be created to preserve 
a healthy rate of growth and to prevent 
further crises. The OFL then suggested a 
number of specific measures to meet these 
objectives. 

Public works projects have undoubtedly 
helped to relieve unemployment in some 
localities and for relatively short periods, 
the Federation said, but have “only 
scratched the surface.” 

Some instruments of a social capital 
program are available but have been 
neglected, the OFL charged. For example, 
urban redevelopment is a field where the 
pattern of federal-provincial-municipal co- 
operation “is already mapped out in the 
National Housing Act.” The province 
should make an effort to overcome the 
existing obstacles at the local level and to 
facilitate approval at the federal level, 
the brief suggested. 

Where provincial grants help finance 
local projects, advance grants or extra 
grants or extra grants conditional on the 
adoption of a stepped-up construction time- 
table would accelerate projects now under 
way or about to begin, the OFL proposed. 
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The Federation urged the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to (a) utilize to the fullest possible 
extent the opportunities for necessary pub- 
lic works already provided for in legislation 
and inter-governmental agreements; and (b) 
extend its own program of spending both 
directly and indirectly by providing financial 
incentives for municipal projects. 


Special mention was made of the Muni- 
cipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
under which the province adds its 25 per 
cent to the federal contribution of 50 
per cent of labour costs. The brief sug- 
gested that the Ontario Government con- 
sider increasing its contribution under this 
program. 

The General Welfare Assistance Act of 
1958 makes assistance available for those 
unemployed who have exhausted their un- 
employment insurance benefits but in many 
cases does not provide even the bare 
minimum subsistence requirements, the 
OFL said. 

Private welfare agencies have been sup- 
plementing welfare payments substantially 
and over long periods but have barely 
enough money to provide agency services. 
The agencies should not have to shoulder 
a burden that is rightly a public respon- 
sibility, the Federation said; it thought 
that a thorough and impartial review of 
the entire welfare assistance program was 
indicated. 

Part of the problem of inadequate wel- 
fare payments arises from the lack of 
uniformity among different communities in 
setting the amounts of welfare assistance. 
The lack of uniformity results from the 
freedom given to municipal welfare officers 
to decide what payments to make over the 
maximum amounts in which the province 
shares. Regulations limit the amounts 
shareable by the province, and the maxi- 
mums have not kept pace with increasing 
living costs, the brief said. 


Policies for Economic Expansion 


Federal authorities, including the Bank 
of Canada, are generally looked to for 
the provision of broad monetary and fiscal 
policies to pull the economy out of a 
recession. Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments can contribute their own fiscal 
measures, mainly public works and welfare 
payments, the OFL remarked. With the aid 
of federal grants, cost-sharing payments 
or loans now available, the provincial 
government and most municipalities are 
able to finance emergency measures. But 
provincial and local initiative is necessary 
if maximum benefits are to be realized. 
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The Federation proposed that provincial 
policies be drawn up not only in response 
to but in anticipation of federal assistance 
programs. “The provincial Government 
must at all times be prepared not only to 
incur its own budget deficits but to indicate 
how and in what amounts federal funds 
can be put to work within the province,” 
the OFL said. 

On the other hand, provincial taxation 
policies should complement those of the 
federal Government. If, for instance, federal 
personal income taxes are lowered with the 
purpose of boosting the buying power of 
consumers, the province must not under- 
mine this effort by bringing in its own tax 
at a level that would absorb the amount 
dropped by the federal Government. 


The introduction of a general sales tax 
was described by the OFL as an unfair 
burden on the lower-income consumer that 
would ultimately reduce the volume of 
purchasing and employment. 


Public policy should be directed not only 
toward encouraging more rapid private 
investment, but toward a vigorous growth 
of the public sector of the economy. A 
well-conceived program of public invest- 
ment would not only supply construction 
jobs that could be used to absorb any 
slack in employment, but also increases 
the number of permanent jobs upon com- 
pletion by creating work for hospital, 
school, and library staffs, transit and main- 
tenance workers, and supply and service 
business. Low-rental housing, improvement 
in municipal services and regional water 
supply systems offer further opportunities 
for the province to anticipate future growth 
by making large-scale public investments. 

Tax revenues from a fully employed 
industrial community would support sub- 
sidized services, and low-rental housing and 
public transit facilities would pay for them- 
selves in part or fully through rents, operat- 
ing revenues, or savings in services that 
would otherwise be required, the OFL 
contended. 

The Federation suggested that considera- 
tion be given to’ the establishment of a 
municipal development bank, which could 
raise funds on the credit of the province 
and make loans to municipalities for local 
projects. In this way the provincial Govern- 
ment would acquire a ready access to incen- 
tives like reduced interest rates whenever 
heightened municipal activity becomes de- 
sirable. A new basis for federal co-operation 
in the form of interest subsidies or out- 
right grants would also be provided, the 
OFL asserted. 
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The Government should direct new indus- 
tries to those depressed areas where pockets 
of unemployment exist now or may appear 
later; this should become a matter of policy, 
consideration being given to the long-run 
employment needs of particular areas. 


The province should assume full respon- 
sibility for the rate and methods of exploi- 
tation of its forest and mineral resources. 
The Federation urged that more processing 
of natural resources be done in Ontario, 
and methods to this end should be adopted 
either independently or in co-operation with 
the federal Government. 


Improvement and expansion of tourist 
facilities are desirable, especially in smaller 
centres and remote areas, as a means of 
stimulating employment, the brief said. In 
addition to spending on roads and parks, 
the province should also assist in private 
tourist accommodation developments. 


An urgent need exists for a massive pro- 
gram of retraining and upgrading workers 
who, especially on the unskilled and semi- 
skilled levels, are being pushed into unem- 
ployment by the rapid progress in tech- 
nology, the Federation declared. The sub- 
mission expressed regret that Ontario did 
not make a better use of the existing 
federal-provincial program for vocational 
training of unemployed workers (Schedule 
“M” of the Federal Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act). In Ontario, only 43 
persons were enrolled in these courses in 
the eight months after April 1960, when 
the federal contribution was increased from 
50 to 75 per cent, the OFL complained. 


In the opinion of the Federation, the 
provincial Department of Education should 
take the initiative to intensify this pro- 
gram; municipal advisory committees are 
no substitute for such initiative. Students 
should be encouraged to complete their 
courses by having their living allowances 
increased to the level of a living wage. 


Maintaining Full Employment 


The Federation expressed the belief that 
the program of Government action it had 
outlined could bring the economy to a 
level approaching full employment. Seasonal 
changes would, of course, require con- 
tinuous attention, but could be offset by 
regulating the timing and volume of in- 
dividual measures within the general pro- 
gram. 

The same principles used for stimulating 
the economy could be followed to keep it 
operating at capacity. A vastly improved 
federal economic program is of course 
required, but provincial authorities must not 
be satisfied with a passive role in areas 
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of provincial economic responsibility. They 
must strive to realize Ontario’s full poten- 
tial for economic planning. 

It is not simply a matter of doubling 
or tripling the provincial deficit, although 
in the Federation’s opinion Ontario’s debt 
is far from the saturation point. What is 
required is formulation of policies that 
would promote full employment and proper 
distribution of the cost among the various 
levels of government. 

Employment belongs among the sub- 
jects that cross provincial-federal jurisdic- 


tional lines and are therefore subject to 
conflicting constitutional claims. This should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of action 
toward full employment. Effective co-oper- 
ation between different levels of government 
is not impossible in our federal system, the 
OFL believed. 

“What we ask is that the provincial 
Government formulate such policies as it 
may find necessary to promote full em- 
ployment, and then seek a proper distribu- 
tion of the cost among the various levels of 
government.” 


_ AFL-CIO Suggestions for Economic Recovery 


A number of measures that the AFL-CIO 
believes to be “essential to balanced and 
vigorous economic growth” were recom- 
mended in a presentation by Walter 
Reuther, Chairman of the AFL-CIO Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee, to the Joint 
Committee of the 87th Congress of the 
United States. The aim of these measures, 
he said, was to bring about and maintain 
an average rate of growth in the American 
economy of 5 per cent a year. 


The AFL-CIO recommended 21 specific 
steps that included the following: 


—A comprehensive federal program of 
low-cost, low-rental public housing and 
middle-income private housing. 


—A comprehensive program of urban 
renewal and slum clearance. 


—A public works program to help cities 
and towns to provide additional sewage 
disposal arrangements, power facilities, cul- 
tural and recreational facilities, hospitals 
and nursing homes, roads, mass transpor- 
tation and other “essential facilities.” 


—Immediate aid to depressed communi- 
ties by placing defence and other govern- 
ment contracts in such areas. 


—Immediate establishment of a com- 
prehensive “national shelf of deferable 
federal, state and local government public 
works programs,” ready to be put into 
operation promptly if another recession 
begins. 


—A program to conserve and develop 
the country’s national resources. 


—Establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps to work on needed conservation pro- 
jects, on which unemployed young people 
should be offered work. 


TAR effective and rational program 
to raise incomes of family farm operations.” 
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—Government policies “calculated to 
right the existing imbalance (between pro- 
ductive capacity and consumer demand) 
and thereafter to encourage the movement 
of wages parallel with the growth of our 
ability to produce.” 


—Gradual reduction of standard working 
hours under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
with no reduction in take-home pay, “as 
technological change accelerates and pro- 
ductivity rises.” 


—Enactment of federal fair employment 
practices legislation so that members of 
minority groups should be able “to con- 
tribute fully and to share fairly in social 
and economic progress.” 


—aA continued national investigation and 
analysis of the price structure with a view 
to developing “remedies for abuses in the 
framework of a rapidly growing economy.” 


—Economic and technical aid “for the 
peoples that are emerging from colonial- 
ism.” 


—Encouragement by government of the 
development of basic scientific research and 
technological application. 


—Establishment of a government clear- 
ing house to gather and evaluate informa- 
tion on a continuing basis on new tech- 
nological developments and their impact 
on employment and the location of indus- 
try. 


—Improvement of United States trade 
relations with other countries and efforts 
to bring about the lowering of recently 
raised barriers against U.S. exports, “while 
resisting the temptation to retaliate with 
higher barriers against imports.” 


—A monetary policy that will produce 
an “adequately expanding money supply at 
reasonable interest rates.” 
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OFL Study Conference on Unemployment 


Causes of unemployment and its possible 
cures, welfare assistance, training programs 
and education, seasonal unemployment, and 
monetary policy were among the subjects 
discussed by 14 speakers at a Study Con- 
ference on Unemployment convened by 
the Ontario Federation of Labour in 
Toronto on February 10-11. 


Some 160 delegates representing labour, 
industry, farmers, legislative bodies, govern- 
ment departments, church groups, and wel- 
fare agencies heard lectures grouped under 
five general headings. 


Immigrants and Unemployment 


“How has unemployment affected your 
group” was the general topic first discussed. 
Charles Caccia, Director of the Research 
Group on New Canadians, said that unem- 
ployed New Canadians have the same prob- 
lem in supporting their families as unem- 
ployed native-born workers. The special 
problem afflicting the group was that, under 
the pressure of an eager desire to work 
and “make good” and because of unfamil- 
iarity with local working conditions and 
minimum wages, the new arrivals often 
accept jobs at substandard wages. Similar 
to the problem of the language barrier, this 
problem is one of education and familiarity 
and can be overcome. 

Two types of instruction are needed for 
New Canadians: Language courses and 
accelerated vocational training, somewhat 
along the lines that worked so well with 
veterans after the Second World War. If 
even a part of the presently unemployed 
unskilled workers can be thus trained and 
their chance of future employment in 
trades improved, it would take the pres- 
sure off those who, through circumstances 
beyond their control, must remain in the 
unskilled class for their lifetime. 


Agriculture and Unemployment 

Relationship between agriculture and the 
current level of unemployment was dis- 
cussed by Cecil Belyea, Research Director 
of the Ontario Fedération of Agriculture. 
He pointed out that the effect of industrial 
unemployment on farm prices and income 
has been, so far, balanced by the Govern- 
ment’s stabilizing measures. 

But perhaps the most serious part of 
unemployment’s impact on the farm situa- 
tion was that the pace of agricultural 
adjustment may be slowed as it becomes 
more difficult for farmers to leave the farm 
and take other employment, Mr. Belyea 
said. 
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“Unemployment Emergency” 


“Full-term employment requires long- 
term national economic planning,” was the 
conclusion reached by H. J. Waisglass, 
Assistant Canadian Research Director of 
the United Steelworkers of America, who 
spoke on “Our Unemployment Emergency: 
Causes and Cures.” His address opened 
the session on “what can be done to create 
new jobs.” 

Inadequate and inappropriate fiscal poli- 
cies help make unemployment more chronic 
and more severe, he said. The decline in 
per capita real expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment is the major cause of the decline 
in Canadian rate of growth and of subse- 
quent recession in real per capita produc- 
tion. Measured in terms of the growing 
number of the unemployed, Canada’s un- 
used production capacities reach alarming 
proportions. Mr. Waisglass criticized the 
Government for not having given more 
serious attention to the problem, which he 
characterized as an “emergency”. 

Most of the present rate of unemploy- 
ment is due to cyclical rather than seasonal 
causes, he stated, and this current recession 
had started before the country had fully 
recovered from the previous one. 

Increases in real per capita expenditures 
should be financed by government borrow- 
ing rather than by higher taxation, since 
as the levels of employment and income 
rise, government revenues also rise without 
any change in tax rates. In addition, winter 
works and do-it-now programs and reloca- 
tion and retraining schemes should be ex- 
panded, Mr. Waisglass recommended, to 
offset seasonal unemployment. 


Monetary Policy 


A “positive” monetary policy was one 
of the main tools for creating new jobs, 
said Dr. Stefan Stykolt, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at the University of Toronto. 
Defining monetary policy as the govern- 
ment’s policy which determines the size, 
availability, and cost of credit in the 
country, he said that positive monetary 
policy is useful as an economic stabilizer. 

Monetary policy must be (1) part of the 
democratic process of responsible govern- 
ment and subject to parliamentary criticism, 
because only then can it be co-ordinated 
with other government policies; (2) general 
and not discriminatory, by affecting credit 
through its operation in markets for finan- 
cial assets and in the money market, where 
it influences both demand and supply; and 
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(3) consistent and clearly understood by 
officials who implement it, by the financial 
community, and by the general public. 

If there seem to be conflicting goals 
like, for instance, that of achieving a high 
level of employment and that of maintaining 
a stable level of prices, the Minister of 
Finance must decide which goal is more 
important at the time and direct the full 
weight of monetary policy toward it. The 
goals must not be shifted from week to 
week but only in response to an evident 
change in the country’s economic condi- 
tions. The monetary policy cannot be ex- 
tended to purposes for which it is not 
designed, and it must agree with the fiscal 
policy, the speaker said. 

Dr. Stykolt identified the present mone- 
tary policy as not fulfilling these basic 
requirements, and suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should resume unequivocal respon- 
sibility for its conduct, reinstate it as the 
proper method for dealing with economic 
instability, and declare that the goal of 
monetary policy would now be to fight 
unemployment. 


Deficit Finance 


Advantages and shortcomings of deficit 
finance were analyzed by Dr. Robert M. 
MacIntosh, Supervisor of Investments, Bank 
of Nova Scotia. In the public’s mind, deep- 
seated fears about budgetary deficits obscure 
the positive aspects of deficit financing that 
is intentionally followed to provide “auto- 
matic stabilizers,’ he said. Unemployment 
insurance payments, which increase as un- 
employment rises, were an example of an 
automatic stabilizer built into the federal 
revenue and expenditure pattern. 

Deficit finance can be effective in increas- 
ing employment, but the problem is how to 
translate the deficit finance policy on the 
federal level into positive spending pro- 
grams at the provincial and municipal 
levels. 

Dr. MacIntosh thought that all political 
parties should be committed to a policy of 
surpluses under conditions of full employ- 
ment with threatened inflation. This, he 
said, would help alleviate the psychological 
pressures that hamper application of deficit 
policies when needed. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment as distinct from 
economic unemployment was discussed by 
F. L. D. Coulson, Ontario Regional Em- 
ployment Officer of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

Seasonal factors reduce the manpower 
required during the winter months by about 
500,000 to 600,000, he said. When students 
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who return to school and unpaid family 
workers who do not plan on working 
through winter are subtracted, the actual 
number of persons directly affected is 
approximately 300,000, that is, about 5 per 
cent of the labour force. 

Buying habits, building and construction 
habits, and vacation and vacation and holi- 
day habits combine as causes of winter 
unemployment. Operations which do not 
depend entirely on climatic conditions but 
have developed this pattern through habit 
should be segregated, and the public should 
be induced to accept a change in this habit. 

Seasonal benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, Mr. Coulson pointed 
out, are only a stop-gap measure, because 
they do not create work but only assist those 
affected. 

Mr. Coulson told the labour delegates 
they could help in many ways. Many of the 
seasonally unemployed are unskilled; the 
labour representatives could encourage 
workers to obtain more education. Lack 
of mobility of workers during the winter 
months and the practice of “moonlighting” 
contribute to the uneven distribution of 
available work; the mobility of workers 
should be encouraged. 


Welfare Problems 


Welfare problems were examined at the 
Conference by three speakers. 

The first, A. T. Bosaquet, Director, 
General Welfare Assistance Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare, 
described the provincial aid to the elderly, 
the handicapped, and to children, and the 
medical services and hospitalization avail- 
able to recipients of provincial assistance. 

General welfare assistance is adminis- 
tered by municipalities, he pointed out. It 
covers needy persons who cannot qualify 
for other forms of aid, including the unem- 
ployable and the unemployed who have 
exhausted their insurance or whose benefits 
are insufficient. 

Unemployment as seen by a voluntary 
family service organization was described 
by Miss Lillian Thomson, Executive Direc- 
tor of Neighbourhood Workers Association, 
who defined the purpose of her agency as 
“counselling.” Small amounts of money for 
limited financial assistance are available in 
the work for family rehabilitation, but only 
as an aid in the work of the family agency, 
which is not designed as a relief agency. 

To illustrate the scope of her organiza- 
tion, Miss Thomson cited several case 
studies from her files and pointed out that 
37 per cent of financial assistance given 
last year went to families affected by 
unemployment. 
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A more integrated system of social 
security, called for by the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council on Social Security, is needed 
for an efficient welfare administration, she 
said. But it is jobs and not welfare that 
are needed for the sake of human self- 
respect, and training and retraining for 
these jobs is necessary. 

The municipality’s role in welfare was 
presented by J. G. Attwood, Hamilton’s 
Deputy Welfare Commissioner. Although 
the provinces set up the regulations for 
weifare assistance, the municipalities decide 
to whom and how much is granted. They 
grant as much as they can in most cases, 
and often in addition to unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

In Hamilton, out of some 6,400 recipients 
of general welfare assistance this January, 
only 1,500 were employable, the rest being 
either dependent or unemployable, Mr. Att- 
wood reported. 

Unemployment insurance payments should 
be graduated, Mr. Attwood suggested, 
according to the number of dependents the 
recipient has. 

A special problem is people who know 
in advance that they will be periodically 
laid off but make no effort to put away 
something for that time although they make 
good wages while employed. 

As to those ineligible for unemployment 
insurance because their wives have a full- 
time job, Mr. Attwood thought that unions 
should establish welfare funds for assistance 
in this field. 


Retraining 


The session on retraining was opened by 
M. J. Fenwick, Assistant to the Director of 
District 6, United Steelworkers, and a Vice- 
President of the OFL. He analyzed the 
program for retraining unemployed work- 
ers under Schedule “M” of the Special 
Vocational Training Projects Agreement, 
and concluded that Ontario had not done 
enough in exploiting the possibilities of this 
schedule and upgrading the skills of adults 
to bring them back in the employed labour 
force. 

Employers have an obligation in this field, 
Mr. Fenwick said, and labour should de- 
mand specific training procedures for dis- 
placed employees, similar to severance pro- 
visions. Employers should be encouraged 


to train unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
during their employment, he suggested fur- 
ther, and unions should bargain for training 
provisions in their collective agreements. 

Expansion of the range of Schedule “M” 
courses, provision for adequate teaching 
facilities and staff in various centres in the 
province, and payment of adequate living 
wages to trainees while in training were 
also recommended by Mr. Fenwick. 


Vocational Training 


Initiative in establishing vocational train- 
ing courses rests with a community’s ad- 
visory committee and not with the provin- 
cial Department of Education, A. M. Moon, 
Assistant Superintendent for Secondary 
Education in Ontario, pointed out when 
refuting Mr. Fenwick’s charge that Ontario 
records of Schedule “M” are “padded”. 

The program would be best supplemented 
by training on the job, which could be sub- 
sidized by the governments, in particular in 
some marginal industries, Mr. Moon said. 
At present, the Government is interested in 
long-range plans for this program and in 
taking advantage of facilities available. 


Apprenticeship 


A large number of young people in 
secondary schools between grades 10 and 
12 have the background and ability to 
become good tradesmen but need an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade; guidance officials 
lack the information on vocational training; 
and only two trades in Ontario enjoy the 
advantages of compulsory certification of 
apprentices, D. C. McNeill, Director, Ap- 
prenticeship Branch, Ontario Department 
of Labour, told the delegates. 

During the past two years, the provinces 
collaborated closely in setting up appren- 
ticeship examination standards which would 
establish the minimum level of competency 
in various trades. A recent survey of night 
class enrolment at the Provincial Institute 
of Trades in Toronto found that more than 
80 per cent of students were successful in 
passing their examination, which indicates 
an interest in obtaining a certificate and a 
need for more and more formal training 
among tradesmen. Employers and parents 
of young people have to be interested, 
however, through more promotion and 
publicity, in taking a more active part in 
the program, Mr. McNeill said. 


Charles H. Millard, first Director of Organization for the International Confederation 
on Free Trade Unions, has resigned from his post and will return to Canada. He was 


appointed in 1956 (L.G. 1956, p. 961). 


Mr. Millard was particularly responsible for the ICFTU’s assistance to workers in 
under-developed countries. Before joining the ICFTU, he was for many years a Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress and Canadian Director of the United Steel- 


workers of America. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1960 


Fatalities decrease from 1,326 in 1959 to 1,086, and work injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal from 547,058 to 541,667. Fatality rate (fatalities per 10,000 
workers), which was 2.3 in 1959, reached a new all-time low of 1.8 last year 


During 1960, industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,086.* This was a decrease 
of 240 from the 1959 figure of 1,326. 
Injuries, both fatal and non-fatal, reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of the ten provinces of Canada decreased 
from 547,058 in 1959 to 541,667 in 1960. 


Of the 1,086 fatalities last year, 884 were 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of the various provinces and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Infor- 
mation on the remaining 202 was obtained 
from other sources; an industrial distribu- 
tion of these remaining fatalities is given 
in footnote (2) to Table H-1. 


The accidents recorded are those that 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
that occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also in- 
cluded are deaths from industrial diseases 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 


Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1960 issue, p. 
702; October 1960, p. 1023; January 1961, 
p. 25; and April 1961, p. 354. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers), which varied between 
2.2 and 2.4 from 1957 to 1959, reached a 
new low of 1.8 in 1960. 


Persons 
Year With Jobs Fatalities Rate 
LOS Time PS: SP) 1,387 2.4 
LOS Sue eee 5,695 1,269 ip 
TOSS 5,856 1,326 DiS 
1960) 28. Fee 5,955 1,086 1.8 
During 1960, there were 11 industrial 


accidents that caused the deaths of three 
persons or more in each case. The worst 
of these caused the deaths of six loggers; 
they were drowned on April 13 when the 
boat in which they were returning from 
their logging camp at Sechelt Inlet, B.C., 
capsized. 

Two accidents cost the lives of five per- 
sons in each case. On March 2, five firemen 
were fighting a fire in Montreal, Que., from 
the roof of a building when the roof col- 
lapsed; and on March 17, five men working 
in a tunnel in Toronto, Ont., were trapped 
and died by drowning and inspiration of silt 
when the tunnel caught fire. 


*See Tables H-i to H-5 at back of book. 
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Three accidents resulted in four industrial 
fatalities. The captain and three crew mem- 
bers of the Margaret Low, all of Lunenburg, 
N.S., were drowned in a coastal storm 
March 9. On June 20, while returning to 
base camp from the north end of Stuart 
Lake, B.C., four forest assistants were 
drowned when the boat capsized. On August 
15, the pilot, a geologist and two of his 
assistants were killed when their aircraft 
crashed after taking off at Lorna Lake 
near Kamloops, B.C. 

Five accidents in 1960 cost the lives of 
three persons in each case. An engineer, 
fireman and trainman were killed in the 
collision of two trains at Pomquet, N.S., on 
February 18. Three loggers returning from 
their camp on February 24 were drowned 
on Pitt Lake, B.C., when the boat over- 
turned. Three workmen removing stumps 
and roots from the bottom of a ravine at 
McBride, B.C., died of asphyxiation on 
September 7 when a mud slide buried them. 
The pilot and two Quebec Provincial Police 
detectives were killed when their plane 
crashed a few minutes after taking off near 
Ste. Jovite, Que., on September 22. On 
October 25, a natural gas explosion in a 
retail store in Windsor, Ont., killed three 
employees: the fountain manager and clerk 
and the assistant chef. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled by the Working Conditions 
and Social Analysis Section of the Econom- 
ics and Research Branch from reports 
received from the various provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after careful 
inquiry to avoid duplication. For those in- 
dustries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of informa- 
tion. It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
covered by compensation legislation. Sim- 
ilarly a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial accidents may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of a lack of information in press 
reports. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 
1959 — 1960 


*Rate is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,086 
fatalities that occurred during the year shows 
that 276 were the result of being “struck 
by tools, machinery, moving vehicles and 
other objects.” Within this group, the larg- 
est number of fatalities was caused by falling 
trees or limbs (51), landslides or cave-ins 
(32), materials falling from stockpiles and 
loads (31), objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries (28) and automobiles or 
trucks (23). In 1959, deaths listed in the 
“struck by” group numbered 372. Of these, 
60 were caused by falling trees or limbs, 
47 by automobiles or trucks, 37 by objects 
falling or flying in mines and quarries, 33 
by landslides or cave-ins and 32 by trains 
or other railway vehicles. 


Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
236 deaths. These included 124 fatalities 
involving automobiles and trucks, 69 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents, 20 involving air- 
craft and 16 resulting from railway acci- 
dents. During 1959, “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.” caused 341 deaths. Included in 
this total were 153 fatalities involving auto- 
mobiles or trucks, 66 tractors or load- 
mobiles, 61 watercraft and 38 aircraft. 


In the classification “falls and slips,” 235 
fatalities were recorded. Of these, 218 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In the 
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previous year, 218 persons were killed as 
the result of “falls and slips,” 210 of which 
resulted from falls to different levels (see 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of fatalities in any 
province in 1960 was 365 in Ontario, a 
decrease of 45 from the previous year. Of 
these, 66 occurred in manufacturing, 65 
each in mining and quarrying and construc- 
tion, and 43 in transportation, storage and 
communications, 


In British Columbia, 208 fatalities were 
recorded, a decrease of 42 from 1959; they 
included 71 in logging, 38 in mining and 
quarrying, 25 in construction, and 21 in 
transportation, storage and communications. 

Quebec followed with 199 fatalities, 83 
fewer than in 1959. Of these, 51 occurred 
in manufacturing, 44 in construction, and 
33 in transportation, storage and communi- 
cations (see Table H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year, the largest number of 
fatalities* occurred in the construction in- 


*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 
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dustry, in which there were 187, a decrease 
of 110 from the 297 recorded in 1959. In 
manufacturing, there were 175 fatalities, a 
decrease of 20 from the 195 reported in 
the previous year. In mining and quarrying, 
the same number of fatalities, 175, was 
recorded in 1959 and 1960. 


Fatalities in the transportation industry 
numbered 151 deaths during the year, a 
decrease of 31 from the previous year. 
In the logging industry, there were 124 
fatalities, a decrease of 19 from the 143 
in this industry in 1959. 

Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—V 


Sixth of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada since 1950 completes review of industrial safety and health legislation 


Part V—Industrial Safety and Health (concluded) 
Oil and Gas 


Developments in Western Provinces 


The rapid expansion of the petroleum 
and natural gas industry in the four western 
provinces in the last ten years has resulted 
in what amounts to a new system of regu- 
lation for the protection of persons em- 
ployed at the point of primary production 
(the oil or gas well drilling plant), at the 
point of distribution (by pipeline or other- 
wise), and at the point of consumption 
(particularly in relation to the installation 
and operation of oil or gas burning equip- 
ment). 


The Drilling Operation 


Regulation of the drilling operation comes 
from two different kinds of legislation: from 
Acts having conservation, in its broad 
aspects, as their main purpose, and dealing 
with the drilling operation as one of a 
number of ways to carry out that purpose; 
and from Acts having the primary aim of 
preventing injury to workmen and damage 
to property. In both types of legislation 
there have been substantial developments 
in the four western provinces in the past 
ten years. 

Conservation Acts (administered by the 
department responsible for mineral re- 
sources) have been enacted or replaced in 
Alberta, British Columbia and  Saskat- 
chewan during the period, and in Manitoba, 
where the Mines Act governs gas and oil 
drilling and production (Part II of the Act 
dealing with oil and gas conservation), 
regulations under that Act have been fre- 
quently revised. 

The present conservation legislation in 
Alberta is the Oil and Gas Conservation 
Act, passed in 1957, which repealed and 
replaced the Oil and Gas Resources Con- 
servation Act, 1950. The purpose of this 
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legislation, as stated in the Act, is to effect 
the conservation and prevent the waste of 
the oil and gas resources of the province, 
to secure the observance of safe and effi- 
cient practices in locating wells and in all 
operations for the production of oil and 
gas, and to afford each owner the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining his just and equitable 
share of the production of any “pool” (the 
natural underground reservoir). The term 
“waste” has a special meaning, including 
production in excess of proper storage, 
transportation and marketing facilities, or 
market demand. 

Under this Act, drilling and production 
regulations have been issued dealing, among 
many other matters, with the precautions 
that are to be taken to prevent disastrous 
fires and explosions, and particularly setting 
out requirements with respect to blow-out 
prevention equipment. “Blow-out” is the 
term used to describe a sudden violent 
escape of oil and gas from a drilling well 
when high pressure gas is encountered. 

Similar rules governing the drilling, pro- 
duction and working of wells have been 
brought into effect or amended in the other 
western provinces. In British Columbia, the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Act, 1954, 
repealed and replaced an Act of the same 
name first enacted in 1944; under the 1954 
Act regulations similar to those in Alberta 
are in effect. In Saskatchewan, the Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act, passed in 1952, has 
a similar purpose, and regulations were 
issued in 1953, replaced in 1956, and again 
amended in 1958. The regulations under 
the Saskatchewan Act differ from those 
under the conservation Acts in Alberta and 
British Columbia in that they contain an 
additional safety section aimed at securing 
the safety of the workmen on the drilling 
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project, including specific and detailed regu- 
lations dealing with the erecting of derricks, 
the drilling of gas and oil wells, and the 
cleaning, repairing, operation and main- 
tenance of gas and oil well drilling rigs and 
equipment. In Alberta and British Columbia 
these matters are dealt with under other 
legislation described below. Regulations in 
Manitoba under the Mines Act, dating back 
to the 1940’s, and governing, among other 
matters, “the exploration, development and 
production of oil and natural gas in Mani- 
toba” were amended on eight occasions. 


In Alberta, oil and gas well drilling plants 
are work places under the Factories Act, 
and special regulations applying to the 
safety problems encountered in drilling and 
with respect to the rigs and equipment have 
been in effect for a number of years. They 
were replaced and modified in 1953 and 
again in 1960. In recent years substantially 
the same rules have been imposed in regu- 
lations under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, with the result that both factory 
inspectors and the inspectors of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board have authority 
to inspect and to ensure compliance with 
the requirements. 


In British Columbia also, special safety 
regulations, the Well Drilling and Serv- 
ices Accident Prevention Regulations, were 
issued under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, in 1956. The safety rules in both these 
and the Alberta regulations deal with the 
construction of the derrick, the guarding of 
moving parts of machinery, hoisting lines, 
and other matters. Rules are laid down 
with respect to practically all the equipment 
used in the drilling operation. Personal 
protective equipment, which the employer 
must have on the job for use by workmen, 
includes goggles, safety belts, gas masks 
and hard hats. A driller must have a cer- 
tificate of competency in first aid approved 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
and employers are required to provide and 
maintain a standard first aid kit and a 
carrying stretcher at each place of em- 
ployment. Some of the same rules are 
included in the Saskatchewan conservation 
regulations mentioned above. 


Pipelines 

Provincial regulation of pipeline con- 
struction and operation in Alberta dates 
back to 1925. Since that time it has been 
necessary for any company wishing to con- 
struct and operate a pipeline for the trans- 
portation of gas or oil to obtain a permit 
from a provincial authority. The legislation 
was replaced twice in the 1950’s, first in 
1952 and then in 1958. 
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The Pipe Line Act, 1958, brought the 
supervision of pipelines under the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals rather than 
the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 
and provided for a Superintendent of Pipe 
Lines and an inspection service. No one 
may construct a pipeline without a permit, 
nor operate a pipeline until it has been 
tested to the satisfaction of the Superin- 
tendent. The Act requires that a sign be 
erected at each point where a pipeline 
enters or leaves the limits of a highway or 
road outside the boundaries of a city, town 
or village, and regulations issued under the 
Act in 1958 specify the symbols to be used 
on signs as well as on plans to denote 
valves, pumping stations, compressor sta- 
tions and other installations along the pipe- 
line. 

Legislation is also in effect in the other 
western provinces requiring a permit from 
a provincial authority to construct or oper- 
ate a pipeline and specifying safeguards to 
be observed in its construction and opera- 
tion. 

The present legislation in British Colum- 
bia is the Pipelines Act passed in 1955 
and administered by the Minister of Com- 
mercial Transport. The Act gives the Minis- 
ter authority to make orders and regulations 
providing for the protection of property and 
the safety of the public and of the com- 
pany’s employees in the operation of a 
pipeline. Comprehensive oil and gas pipe- 
line regulations are in effect under this Act. 

These regulations require that all unfired 
pressure vessels used in connection with 
the operation of a pipeline are to be con- 
structed, installed and equipped in accord- 
ance with A.S.M.E. Code Section VIII 1956 
and are to be inspected annually by an 
inspecting engineer of the Department. The 
ASA Code B31.1.8, 1955 is adopted as the 
standard governing the design, fabrication, 
installation, testing and inspection of gas 
or oil pipelines and for the installation and 
operation of gas compressor stations. Oper- 
ation and maintenance procedures on gas 
pipelines must also be in accordance with 
the ASA Code. (If the codes mentioned 
above are amended or revised, the code as 
revised becomes the required standard if 
the Minister approves it.) Welding oper- 
ators engaged in shop or field welding on 
pipelines are to be currently certified pipe- 
line welders under the British Columbia 
Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act. Any acci- 
dent that results in serious injury or death 
must be reported immediately to the 
Deputy Minister. 

In Saskatchewan, the Pipe Lines Act, 
1954, administered by the Minister of 
Mineral Resources, authorizes regulations 
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“prescribing measures of safety for the 
protection of life and property during and 
after the construction or installation of a 
pipeline and during the operation thereof.” 
Regulations issued under this authority in 
1955 provide that all pipelines are subject 
to inspection by the Department during con- 
struction or operation and that a represen- 
tative of the Department is to be present 
when the final fluid or pressure test is run. 
All standards of construction and operation 
are to be in accordance with standards 
prescribed by the provincial Department of 
Labour, or where no provincial standards 
are available, in accordance with the stand- 
ards of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. The operator is required to have 
a gas pipeline inspected every six-month 
period for leaks of gas and faulty lines and 
to report the inspection to the Department. 

Pipelines in Manitoba are regulated under 
two Acts, the Pipe Line Act, applying to 
oil pipelines and administered by the Minis- 
ter of Mines and Natural Resources, and 
the Gas Pipe Line Act, administered by the 
Minister of Public Utilities and applying to 
gas distribution systems in any municipality 
as well as to other gas pipelines. There is 
authority in the Pipe Line Act to prescribe 
measures of safety for the protection of 
life and property during and after the con- 
struction, installation, or operation of an 
oil pipeline but no regulations have been 
issued. With respect to gas pipelines, regu- 
lations are in effect adopting the American 
Standard Code for Gas Transmission and 
Distribution Piping Systems, (B.31.8. 1958) 
as the standard applicable to construction, 
marking, inspection, and operation of a 
pipeline. 

Gas and Oil Burning Equipment 
DESIGN, INSTALLATION AND OPERATION 


During the past ten years the four western 
provinces adopted new measures to ensure 
the safe use of gas and oil as fuels. 

There were regulations dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of the matter in effect before 
1950. For example, regulations issued in 
Alberta in 1938 by the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners required a gas fitter 
to examine gas appliances before installa- 
tion to see that they met certain standards; 
in Manitoba, regulations under the Fac- 
tories Act and the Fires Prevention Act 
provided that only persons who had passed 
an examination and received a licence were 
permitted to install or service oil burning 
equipment; and there were other provisions. 

The new approach in the 1950’s was to 
deal within the scope of one Act with design 
of equipment, the methods of installation, 
and the competence and reliability of the 
person making the installation or servicing 
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the equipment, and to make one Depart- 
ment responsible for the administration of 
it: the Department of Labour in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in British Columbia. 

The first such Act was the Gas and Oil 
Burner Act passed in Manitoba in 1952 
and brought into effect by proclamation on 
January 15, 1954. Acts with similar purposes 
but confined to the use of gas were passed 
in Saskatchewan in 1953, British Columbia 
in 1954, and Alberta in 1955. 


Gas BURNING EQUIPMENT AND GAS FITTERS 


The four Acts passed between 1952 and 
1955 inclusive have all been amended since 
passage and the brief description that fol- 
lows is based on the legislation as it stood 
at the end of 1960. In brief, each Act pro- 
vided, through a system of permits and 
licences, for government inspection and 
supervision to ensure that the equipment 
offered for sale to the consumer meets 
accepted standards, to prescribe methods of 
installation and to see to it that no one 
installs or services equipment unless he is 
competent to do so with due regard for 
the efficient and safe burning of the fuel. 

Standards for equipment and installation 
were worked out through the facilities of 
the Canadian Standards Association, and the 
C.S.A. Code B149-1958, Installation Code 
for Gas Burning Appliances and Equip- 
ment, is adopted by reference as the mini- 
mum requirement in Manitoba and Alberta, 
and in Saskatchewan with certain modifica- 
tions. The installation standards are spelled 
out in the regulations in British Columbia 
and equipment may be approved on the 
basis of testing by the British Columbia 
Research Council or other testing agency, 
and where not otherwise specified must 
conform to American Gas _ Association 
standards. 

As early as the 1930’s, in Alberta, super- 
vision began to be exercised under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act to ensure the 
competence of tradesmen making gas instal- 
lations. Now the gas protection Acts in 
effect in each of the four western provinces 
provide that only a person who holds a 
certificate under the Act as a gas fitter may 
install, repair or alter any gas installation 
or equipment. A gas fitter’s certificate may 
be obtained only on the basis of formally 
conducted examinations, and to be eligible 
to try the examinations a person must have 
had qualifying experience working under 
a competent tradesman. An inspection staff 
is maintained to issue permits, inspect instal- 
lations, examine candidates for gas fitters’ 
certificates (usually with the assistance of 
an examining board), and generally for 
administering the Acts. 
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Or BURNERS 


Two of the provinces, where some regu- 
lation of oil burners and their installation 
and servicing had been in effect prior to 
1950, revised their regulations. New require- 
ments were laid down under the Fire 
Marshal Act in British Columbia in 1958, 
and under the new Gas and Oil Burner Act 
in Manitoba in 1957. The regulations under 
the Fire Prevention Act in Saskatchewan 
remained in effect. 


Developments in Other Provinces 


In Ontario, between 1954 and 1960, the 
Ontario Fuel Board Act provided authority 
for regulating the production, distribution 
and use of gas and oil. Requirements with 
respect to gas transmission and distribution 
were in effect under this Act, and the CSA 
Installation Codes for gas burning and oil 
burning appliances were adopted as stand- 
ards. This legislation was replaced in 1960 
by the Energy Act and the Ontario Energy 
Board Act. 


Under the Energy Act, regulations may 
be made “regulating safety standards and 
requiring and providing for the keeping of 
safety records and the making of safety 
returns, statements or reports in the drilling 
for, production, manufacture, processing, 
refining, storage, transmission, distribution, 
measurement, carriage by pipeline and con- 
sumption of any hydrocarbons, or any class 
of them.” 


Regulations were made on December 28, 
1960, dealing with production, distribution 
and consumption of gas and oil. They con- 
tinue in effect the two CSA codes for instal- 
lation of gas and oil burning appliances, 
require the licensing of contractors making 
installations, and provide that after July 1, 
1961, it is a condition of the registration of 


a contractor that installation, repairing or 
servicing of a gas appliance in any building 
other than a one or two family dwelling 
must be conducted by a person who has 
been certified by the Minister of Energy 
Resources as a qualified gas fitter. The 
Canadian Gas Association is designated as 
an organization to test appliances to speci- 
fications approved by the Minister. 

New legislation in Quebec in 1959 gave 
the Electricity and Gas Board authority to 
make regulations, subject to the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, deal- 
ing with the conveyance, possession, dis- 
tribution and use of gas in the province. 
The Act prohibits the installation of any 
gas apparatus not conforming to the require- 
ments of the regulations. Distributors are 
forbidden to supply gas to a consumer if 
it is to be used by means of defective or 
unapproved apparatus or in a_ building 
where the piping presents a risk of accident. 
Contractors, journeymen and apprentices 
engaged in the work of installing or servic- 
ing heating systems have been required to 
hold licences under the Pipe Mechanics 
Act for many years. 

In Newfoundland, to ensure the safe 
use of gas and oil, regulations issued in 
1959 under the Fire Prevention Act, 1954, 
adopted as standards the two CSA installa- 
tion codes for gas burning and oil burning 
appliances. 


Interprovincial and International Pipelines 


The National Energy Board Act passed 
by Parliament in 1959 provides authority 
for regulations to be made for the protec- 
tion of property and the safety of the 
public and of employees working on the 
operation of a pipeline under the Act, that 
is, On an interprovincial or international 
pipeline. 


Construction 


The main developments in legislation 
aimed at safety in construction work were 
concerned with trench excavation safety. 
The special hazards of pipeline construction 
were dealt with in regulations in one prov- 
ince, Alberta. 

Some provincial legislation aimed at safe 
working conditions for construction workers 
has been in effect in Canada for about half 
a century; Building Trades Protection Acts 
were enacted by Ontario in 1911, and by 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1912. These 
Acts are still in effect. After the enactment, 
in the period following 1915, of workmen’s 
compensation legislation, which gave rule- 
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making authority to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, as in British Columbia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, regulations 
issued by these Boards set out general 
safety rules for the construction industry. 
Work at construction sites is subject to 
regulations under the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act in Quebec, and 
there is also a Scaffolding Inspection Act 
in that province, administered partly by 
municipalities and partly by the Department 
of Labour. Regulations for the protection 
of safety and health of employees may 
also be issued under the Ontario Department 
of Labour Act. 
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Trench Excavation 

During the ten-year period, six provinces 
issued new or revised, or reissued, trench 
construction safety regulations. 

Ontario passed the Trench Excavators 
Protection Act, 1954, and issued new trench 
construction safety regulations under this 
Act. Saskatchewan (under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act) and Manitoba (under 
the Building Trades Protection Act) incor- 
porated trench construction provisions in 
their new general construction regulations; 
Quebec did likewise in a revision of existing 
general construction regulations under the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act. British Columbia revised trench con- 
struction regulations already contained in 
the general accident prevention regulations 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
In Alberta, trench construction regulations 
previously in effect under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were continued. 


The rules in the six provinces apply, 
with certain exceptions, to excavations four 
feet or more in depth (more than six feet 
in Manitoba) where the depth is at least 
equal to the width. In Ontario, administra- 
tion is mainly in the hands of the muni- 
cipalities with some assistance from pro- 
vincial inspectors, who are responsible for 
inspection in territory without municipal 
organization. The Department of Labour 
is the administering authority in Quebec 
and Manitoba, and in Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia it is the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

In Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, the 
owner of the land, the contractor or em- 
ployer is required to notify the appropriate 
administrative authority of intention to 
excavate so that inspection may be carried 
out. In Manitoba, municipalities are re- 
quired to submit weekly reports to the 
Department of building and excavation 
permits issued. In all six provinces an 
inspector may inspect a trench at any time. 


Occupational 


Radioactive Substances 


The increased industrial use of radio- 
active substances led to the issue of safety 
and health regulations under the federal 
Atomic Energy Control Act in 1960. They 
establish standards as to the maximum dose 
of radiation to which employees may be 
exposed, based on standards established by 
the International Commission on Radio- 
logical Protection. They provide for medical 
examination of any person whose regular 
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He may issue an order requiring specific 
safety measures to be undertaken and may 
suspend operations if unsafe conditions 
exist. 

All the regulations require that trenches 
be adequately shored, and contain specifi- 
cations as to the materials to be used and 
the way the shoring is to be constructed 
and removed. They all lay down rules with 
respect to ladders and means of escape, 
and with respect to objects near a trench 
that might fall into the trench or cause a 
cave-in. 

Other provisions common to most of the 
regulations deal with barriers, fences and 
guards; dust control, and control of gases 
and fumes; operation of machinery and 
equipment; protective hats; and the use of 
explosives. Other rules are included in some 
regulations: in Manitoba an adequate sys- 
tem of audible signals must be maintained 
and explained to every workman; in Quebec 
and Ontario no person may be allowed to 
work alone in a trench exceeding a certain 
depth; and a minimum age of 16 in Ontario 
and 18 in Quebec is required for employees 
engaged in trench excavation. 


Pipeline Construction 


In Alberta, regulations were issued in 
1959 under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for the protection of workmen engaged 
in construction of a pipeline. These regula- 
tions set out the precautions to be observed 
in all the operations connected with pipe- 
line construction: the transporting of work- 
men and equipment, preparing the right of 
way, pipe stringing, ditching operations, 
pipe laying, lowering the pipe into the ditch, 
and back filling. They deal also with special 
operations such as river crossing, and with 
the testing of the pipeline on completion. 
Either an inspector of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board or an inspector of the 
Factories Branch of the Department of 
Labour may inspect for compliance with 
these regulations. 


Health Hazards 


occupation exposes him to ionizing radia- 
tion in excess of the prescribed limits, and 
for the checking of other procedures by 
inspectors. The regulations are administered 
by officers of the federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare and the 
Atomic Energy Control Board, but a pro- 
vincial health department may be named 
as the health authority and a provincial 
inspector may be designated to act as an 
inspector under the regulations. 

(Continued on page 4965) 
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Older Workers 


More Ideas from White House Conference 


Many ideas, suggestions, policy statements and reconstructions put forth at 
recent White House Conference on Aging are applicable to Canada. Delegates 
agree that unrealistic job requirements affect job opportunities for elderly 


Many of the ideas, suggestions, policy 
statements and recommendations put forth 
at the recent White House Conference on 
Aging (L.G., Feb., p. 147) will be of 
interest to Canadians. 

There was general agreement among the 
delegates that job opportunities for older 
persons had been affected considerably by 
unrealistic job requirements setting unneces- 
sarily high qualifying physical and per- 
formance standards. The Conference pro- 
posed: 

1. that such standards be carefully reviewed 
by Management and unions to bring them into 
line with those actually required; 

2. that where jobs had been designed for 
younger people, they be redesigned where 
possible to enable older people to produce as 
effectively; and 

3. that current emphasis on speed, dexterity 
and much physical effort in job performance 
be re-examined to determine how jobs could be 
adapted in these respects to the capacities of 
older workers. 

It was suggested that older workers could 
benefit from such practices as: 

1, re-assigning and re-training workers within 
a plant, and so far as possible, using present 
employees for new jobs without discriminating 
on the basis of age; 

2. reducing employment through normal 
attrition, without recourse to layoffs; 

3. giving employees notice well in advance 
of impending layoffs and other changes, to 
allay anxiety and give the worker time to find 
new employment; ; 

4. notifying public employment services in 
advance of layoffs so that they could start 
early to find new jobs for the displaced 
workers. 


It was recommended that study and pub- 
licity be given to techniques whereby firms 
had installed new equipment without lay- 
ing off older employees. 

In discussing income maintenance for 
older people it tvas agreed that the first 
principle of a constructive approach to the 
income maintenance needs of the aged was 
that measures taken to promote old age 
security be in harmony with broad economic 
objectives. The second principle was that 
there should be opportunity for productive 
employment for those who are able and 
want to work. It was thought that employ- 
ment was frequently more satisfactory to 
the individual than retirement on a pension, 
and such employment contributed to the 
economy and reduced the cost of pensions. 
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The section that dealt with employment 
security and retirement thought that one 
serious obstacle to the adequate utilization 
of older workers, an obstacle that could 
be remedied through changes in existing 
employer and union policies and practices, 
was compulsory retirement at an arbitrarily 
set chronological age. Employers were 
urged to review continually their retire- 
ment policies to find ways and means of 
achieving greater flexibility in the time of 
retirement appropriate to the particular 
situation, and thus utilize more fully the 
abilities of those willing and able to con- 
tinue working beyond the normal retirement 
age. 

Management and labour were urged to 
co-operate in reviewing the obstacles to, 
and to develop programs facilitating the 
employment of older workers in equivalent 
levels of skill, and to minimize the disloca- 
tion of older workers on the job. 


There was unanimous support for the 
proposal that programs of personnel man- 
agement, adult training and re-training, 
vocational counselling and guidance, and 
rehabilitation be improved and extended, 
since service in those areas was essential 
to success in solving the vocational prob- 
lems of vast numbers of middle-aged and 
older people. 

It was recognized that many community 
educational programs had been effective 
in alerting the community to the undesir- 
ability of age limitations and other obstacles 
to the employment of older workers, and 
more activity along these lines was recom- 
mended. 

In considering the employment problems 
of mature women workers, the premise was 
accepted that women work for the same 
reasons as men, and that they were needed 
in the labour market. Therefore they should 
be afforded equal opportunity to be con- 
sidered for jobs, for promotion, and pay 
commensurate with their qualifications. It 
was recognized that many women had left 
the labour force to raise families, and 
upon their return needed counselling, train- 
ing, re-training, and placement and place- 
ment services to help them choose and 
prepare for occupations that would utilize 
their highest skills. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Some 200,000 women civil servants and about 220,000 women teachers in Great 
Britain achieve equal pay for equal work. Except in province of Quebec, most 
salary schedules for feachers in Canada make no distinction on basis of sex 


In February, some 200,000 women civil 
servants in Great Britain were granted equal 
pay for equal work. Two months later, 
the principle was applied to the wages of 
approximately 220,000 women teachers in 
the state education system. 

Unlike Canada and other countries where 
equal pay for equal work has been the 
subject of legislation, in Britain the imple- 
mentation of the principle has been left to 
the collective bargaining process. The grant- 
ing of equal pay to civil servants was the 
final stage of a scheme negotiated between 
the Government and the National Whitley 
Council in 1955 whereby the women’s wage 
scales in the non-industrial civil service 
were raised in seven annual instalments until 
they were identical with those of men per- 
forming the same work. A similar scheme 
gradually applied the equal pay principle 
to the teaching profession. Slightly modi- 
fied plans have been negotiated for adminis- 
trative, technical and clerical staff in other 
fields of public employment and in the 
nationalized industries. 

In Canada, seven provincial equal pay 
laws probably had more impact on the 
salaries of the 107,262 women teachers than 
on those in any other occupation. Today, 
outside of the province of Quebec, most 
salary schedules negotiated between boards 
of education and teachers’ organizations 
made no distinction on the basis of sex. 
(Under new salary schedules that go into 
effect in September, men and women 
teachers employed by the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal are to receive 
equal pay (L.G., March, p. 252).) 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
median salaries of men and women teachers 
are the same. A recent report* of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 
in 1959-60 median salaries for women 
teachers were 17 per cent lower than those 
for men at the public elementary school 
level and 14 per cent lower at the secondary 
schoo! level (Quebec not included). 

One of the factors making for differences 
in salaries received by men and women 
teachers is the greater proportion of women 
with lower qualifications. Fifty per cent 


*Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 1969-60. Educa- 
tion Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $1.00. 
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of the men teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools had taken more than 
two years of academic or professional 
training beyond junior matriculation whereas 
only 20 per cent of the women teachers 
had done so. Of the men, 48.4 per cent 
had gone on to obtain a university degree 
as against 13.8 per cent of the women. 

Then, too, there have always been more 
women than men teaching at the lower 
teaching levels, where salaries are lower. 
The percentage of women at various teach- 
ing levels in nine provinces in 1959-60 was 
as follows: 


Women 
as % of 


Teaching Level 
all Teachers 


Primary, gradesiac: ae). feo ere eee 98.1 
Elementary grades only.............-.--- 78.6 
Mainly elementary but with some second- 

BLY STAACS ic, « esejeiesssotgpugarsias cose ici aaa 42.6 
Secondary grades only............-..205-5 3525 


Although women make up 76 per cent of 
the regular teaching staff in elementary and 
secondary schools, 86 per cent of the admin- 
istrative principals and 60 per cent of the 
teaching principals are men. 

Another factor that tended to depress 
women teacher’s salaries was the higher 
proportion of women teaching in smaller 
centres where salaries were lower. In 
schools in centres of 100,000 population 
and over, women made up 66 per cent of 
the total number of teachers whereas 77 
per cent of teachers in one-room rural 
schools were women. 

Although median years of experience for 
women teachers tended to be higher than 
for men, their median tenure, i.e., exper- 
ience with their present school board, was 
less. This was partly explained by the fact 
that teachers tend to leave positions in rural 
schools to teach in cities. Since women make 
up a large proportion of the staff of rural 
schools this movement affects them more 
than it does men. 

When groups of teachers were equated 
by qualifications, size of the community 
where they taught, level of teaching and 
length of tenure, it was found that there 
were not significant differences between the 
remuneration of men and women. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1911 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Organization to provide medical care and weekly sick benefits for employees of 
22 London, Ont., firms incorporated in March 1911. While receiving benefits, 
members barred from other employment and visits to gambling houses or taverns 


An organization that provided medical 
attendance and weekly benefits for em- 
ployees during illness, known as the London 
Sick and Accident Benefit Association, was 
incorporated in March 1911. The organiza- 
tion and workings of the concern, which 
had its headquarters in London, Ont., were 
described in an article in the Laspour 
GAZETTE of May 1911. 

The Association confined its membership 
to the employees of 22 specified firms. Mem- 
bers who were earning wages of $1.25 a 
day or more were required to pay 50 cents 
a month in dues, and those making less 
than $1.25 a day paid 25 cents a month. 

The weekly benefit was $5 for those who 
paid 50 cents a month and $2.50 for those 
who paid 25 cents. 

Physicians, who were elected annually, 
attended sick members and provided them 
with medicines during illness. In order that 
such benefit might be paid, a doctor’s certi- 
ficate was required each week as long as 
the illness lasted. No member was entitled 
to benefit for a shorter period than six 
days or longer than 15 weeks, and 10 weeks 
at half benefits, in any one year. A member 
was not entitled to benefit until he had paid 
one month’s dues, except in case of accident. 

If a sick member were able to walk out 
for exercise he was required to report to 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Association at least twice a week. He 
was not allowed to stay out later than 
7 p.m. from November 1 to May 1, or 
later than 9 p.m. from May 1 to November 
1. He was also required to get the approval 
of the committee before leaving the city. 

While receiving sick pay, no member was 
allowed to follow any employment, to fre- 
quent gambling or public houses, to get 
drunk, or by any,wilful act or misconduct 
to delay or prevent his recovery. 


“The contract for the new Quebec bridge 
was awarded by the Dominion Government 
to the St. Lawrence Bridge Company, the 
contract price being $8,650,000, the struc- 
ture to be completed by September 1, 1913,” 
the LaBour GAZETTE reported. (The Quebec 
bridge that had been under construction 
since 1900 collapsed on August 29, 1907, 
killing 65 workmen (L.G., Sept. 1957, p. 
1070).) 
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The May GAZETTE contained a summary 
of the report of an investigation that had 
been conducted by the Board of Trade of 
Great Britain into the cost of living for 
the urban working class in the United States. 
This was the last of a series of reports by 
the Board that covered the cost of living of 
working people in four of the principal 
industrial countries of the world in addition 
to Great Britain. 


The GAZETTE pointed out that the con- 
tents of this last report were “of special 
interest to the workpeople in this country, 
in view of the close commercial and indus- 
trial relations subsisting between Canada 
and the United States, and the general 
similarity of standards and habits of living, 
other conditions being equal, in the two 
countries.” 


The report compared living costs and 
wages in Great Britain and the United 
States. “In summing up, it is deduced that 
an English workman coming to the United 
States would have his wages increased 
about 130 per cent, with slightly shorter 
hours, and his expenditure on food and 
rent increased by about 52 per cent,” the 
Lasour GAZETTE summary said. 

The report stated that retail prices of food 
were about 38 per cent higher in the United 
States than in Great Britain, and house rent 
about twice as high. 

During March, 70 brewery workers in 
Berlin, Ont., received an increase in wages 
of $1 a week and a reduction in hours 
from 59 a week the year round to 58 in 
summer and 57 in winter. 

In March 1911 the Saskatchewan Legisla- 
ture passed an act establishing a “Bureau 
of Labour.” 

The Act stated that the object of the 
Bureau should be “to collect, assort, syste- 
matise and publish information and statis- 
tics relating to” employment, wages and 
hours of labour throughout the province, 
strikes “or other labour difficulties,” co-op- 
eration, trade unions and labour organiza- 
tions, the relation between capital and 
labour and other subjects of interest to 
working men, “the commercial, industrial 
and sanitary conditions surrounding working 
men, and...such other matters as relate 
to the permanent prosperity of the industries 
of the province.” 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


A three-day “Open House” was spon- 
sored recently by the Hussmann Refrigerator 
Company, Brantford, Ont., to commemorate 
the firm’s 1960 expansion program and its 
12th Canadian anniversary. More than 
1,006 persons visited the plant. 


Described by company representatives 
and members of Local 397, United Auto 
Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) as “highly suc- 
cessful,” the event began with “Employees’ 
Day”—highlight of the affair—on a Satur- 
day. Attendance on the following Monday 
was made up of major suppliers and Brant- 
ford business and community leaders, and 
Tuesday was devoted to entertaining Huss- 
mann representatives and customers, includ- 
ing corporate chain officials and executives 
of wholesale grocer organizations. 

Personnel manager Frank Kovrig praised 
the co-operation of the firm’s 430 employees. 
“They had the place really humming,” he 
said. “Our visitors were thoroughly im- 
pressed with their speed and efficiency on 
the job.” The entire staff worked overtime 
voluntarily on the Monday and Tuesday 
so that the touring guests could see the plant 
in operation. Union committee officials of 
Local 397, along with Hussmann executives, 
did their share of greeting in the receiving 
line for visitors. Among them was Reginald 
Johnson, bargaining committee chairman of 
Local 397. 

Said Mr. Johnson: “We were pleased to 
co-operate in any way we could. We realized 
that this was an excellent opportunity to 
build better understanding between the em- 
ployees, their families and Hussmann, and 
to show local business people, community 
officials and our customers that Hussmann 
employees take a great deal of pride in 
their work and that a strong spirit of 
co-operation exists between labour and 
management here.” 

Company executive vice-president Harold 
W. Freeborn explained that “Employees’ 
Day” was inaugurated to emphasize the 
importance of the individual worker and 
his contribution. Mr. Freeborn also  ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the assistance pro- 
vided by members of Local 397. “Their 
willingness to co-operate in every way, and 
the extent of their enthusiastic participation, 
was responsible to a great degree for mak- 
ing our ‘Open House’ such a tremendous 
success,” he said. 
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Main objective of the labour-management 
committees in operation at the Kilmar and 
Marelan, Que., plants of Canadian Refrac- 
tories Limited is “to create understanding 
and co-operation in certain areas dealing 
with production and safety.” Both commit- 
tees are composed of an equal number of 
representatives from management and la- 
bour, and act as a liaison between the 
company and members of Local 145, Mag- 
nesite Workers’ Federal Union (CLC). 

Explained general works manager L. R. 
Thomas: “Often a man at his job can see 
a better way of doing the same work; or 
he may see an unsafe work practice which 
should be eliminated. The committee is 
therefore the forum in which these things 
are investigated.” 


% * * 


Labour-management committees have 
been serving at John Labatt Limited for 18 
years. A recent issue of Labatt News recalls 
that in January 1943 a group of employees 
representing the company and Local 1 of 
the National Union of Beverage Workers 
(CLC) sat down together and established a 
policy of regular labour-management meet- 
ings as part of Labatt’s industrial relations 
philosophy. They provide for continuing 
consultation on a regular basis and make 
provision for special committees to consider 
specific matters. 


* * * 


Acting on a suggestion made by the joint 
labour-management committee at the Hotel- 
Dieu St-Michel Hospital in Roberval, Que., 
the employees’ sports committee has ex- 
panded its program to include all types of 
athletic and leisure activities. Financial out- 
lays connected with the new program are 
made from a co-operative fund: manage- 
ment has pledged an annual sum of money, 
and employees are each contributing a few 
cents a week. 


Bargaining agent for the 90 employees of 
Hotel-Dieu St-Michel Hospital is the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during March. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered nine representation votes 
and rejected four applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
three applications for certification and five 
requests under Section 61 (2) of the Act 
for review of earlier decisions. The Board 
also allowed the withdrawal of three appli- 
cations for certification and one request for 
review. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of second and third engineers em- 
ployed aboard the vessels Keyport, Keyvive, 
Keybar, Keystate and Keyshey by La Veren- 
drye Line, Ltd., Montreal (L.G., Jan., p. 
44). The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District) intervened. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of second and third engineers employed 
aboard the tugs Kam, Nipigon, Orient Bay, 
Abitibi and Magpie by the Abitibi Power 
Company, Limited, Lakehead Woodlands & 
Sault Ste-Marie Woods Divisions (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154). The National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District) intervened. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Merghant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant and intervener, Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, applicant and intervener, and 
the National Sand & Material Company 
Limited, Toronto, respondent (L.G., Jan., 
pp. 43 and 45). The Board directed that the 
names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected a unit 
of deck officers employed by the company 
(Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), intervener 
(L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board directed 
that the names of both unions be placed 
on the ballot in the vote which affected a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 
company (Returning Officer; Rémi Du- 
quette). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Scott 
Misener Steamships Ltd., Port Colborne, 
Ont., respondent, and the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District), inter- 
vener (L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board 
directed that the names of both unions be 
placed on the ballot in the vote which 
affected a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by the company (Returning Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), intervener 
(L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board directed that 
the names of both unions be placed on the 
ballot in the vote which affected a unit of 
marine engineers employed by the company 
(Returning Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and KHastern District), intervener 
(L.G., Jan., p. 44). The Board directed 
that the names of both unions be placed 
on the ballot in the vote which affected a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 
company (Returning Officer; Rémi Du- 
quette). 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving 


the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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6. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Dom- 
inion Steel & Coal Corporation Limited 
(Dominion Shipping Division), respondent, 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), intervener, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, intervener (L.G., 
Jan., p. 44). The Board directed that the 
names of the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers be placed 
on the ballot in the vote which affected a 
unit of marine engineers employed by the 
company (Returning Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, The 
Commercial Cable Company, New York, 
N.Y., respondent, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc, 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District), inter- 
vener, (L.G., Jan. p. 44). The Board 
directed that only the name of the applicant 
be placed on the ballot in the vote which 
affected a unit of marine engineers employed 
by the company. (Returning Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Na- 
tional Sand & Material Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., respondent, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District), 
intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 45). The Board 
directed that the names of both unions be 
placed on the ballot in the vote which 
affected a unit of marine engineers employed 
by the company (Returning Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, The 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., respond- 
ent, and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 
45). The Board directed that the names of 
both unions be placed on the ballot in the 
vote which affected a unit of marine engi- 
neers employed by the company (Return- 
ing Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Foremost Marine Transporters Ltd., 
Burlington, Ont., respondent (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1028). The 
application was rejected because the respond- 
ent company had no employees aboard its 
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ship at the time, and the ship was in foreign 
waters, and no information had been given 
to the Board that it will return to Canadian 
waters. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Foremost Marine Transporters Ltd., 
Burlington, Ont., respondent (marine engi- 
neers) (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1029). The 
application was rejected because the respond- 
ent company had no employees aboard its 
ship at the time, and the ship was in foreign 
waters, and no information had been given 
to the Board that it will return to Cana- 
dian waters. 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Sydney Transfer and Storage, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., respondent (L.G., March, p. 
255). The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, 
N.S., respondent (marine engineers) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the chief engineer should 
be excluded from the bargaining unit 
applied for because, in the opinion of the 
Board, he was not an employee within the 
meaning of the Act, and that the one 
remaining employee did not constitute a 
unit of employees appropriate for collective 
bargaining. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local 591, on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers and garage em- 
ployees employed by Hull City Transport 
Limited and Hull Metropolitan Transport 
Limited, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officers: 
G. A. Lane and J. C. Baril). 


2. Marconi Salaried Employees Asso- 
ciation (Special Services Division, Field 
Service Group), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
GC. E. Poirier): 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of technicians employed by Vantel 
Broadcasting Company Limited at CHAN- 
TV, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Thunder Bay Lodge No. 10 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, respondent, and Lodge 650, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, intervener (electricians, 
grain elevator at Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154). 

2. Thunder Bay Lodge No. 10 of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, applicant, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, respondent, and Lodge 650, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, intervener (electricians, 
Terminal Elevator Division, Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., p. 155). 


3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and Seaboard and Western 
Airlines, Incorporated, New York, N.Y., 
respondent (aircraft maintenance and fleet 
service employees at Gander, Nfld.) (L.G., 
April, p. 368). 


Requests for Review of Decisions 


1. Request for amendment of the certifi- 
cate issued by the Board on July 17, 
1958, affecting International Longshore- 
men’s Association, applicant, and the Seaway 
Forwarding Agencies Limited, Sarnia, Ont., 
respondent (L.G. 1958, p. 979). The request 
was withdrawn later in the month. 


2. Request for review of Board’s decision 
of February 9, 1961 rejecting application 
for certification affecting the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 503, applicant, the Tahsis Company, 
Ltd., Tahsis, B.C., respondent, the Inter- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are contained in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprise British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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national Woodworkers of America, Local 
1-85, intervener, and the Attorney-General 
for British Columbia, intervener (L.G., 
April, p. 368). 

3. Request for amendment of the certi- 
ficate issued by the Board on June 26, 1957, 
affecting International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, now International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1654, 
applicant, and Hamilton Shipping Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
1957, p. 967). 

4, Request for amendment of the certifi- 
cate issued by the Board on June 26, 1957, 


affecting International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, now International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1654, 
applicant, and Yorkwood Shipping & Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., respondent 
(L.G. 1957, p. 967). 

5. Request for amendment of the certifi- 
cate issued by the Board on June 27, 1957, 
affecting International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen, Local 1817, now International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1654, 
applicant, and Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. respondent (L.G. 
1957, p. 967). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Hamilton Terminal Operators Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 1879 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


2. Federal Commerce & Navigation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 


dian District (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette). 
3. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 


Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


4. Westward Shipping Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and Marine Engineers, Local 425 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 375 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


6. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (M.V. 
Westeri Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., April, 
p. 369). 
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2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., April, p. 
369). 

3. Alaska Cruise Lines Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., April, 
p. 369). 

4, The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. 
McRae) (L.G., March, p. 257). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Hamilton Shipping Company Ltd., 
Yorkwood Shipping & Trading Co. Ltd. and 
the Hamilton operations of Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., Pittston 
Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, and Local 
1654, Hamilton, of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (L.G., March, p. 
20)’ 

2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1029). 

3. McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., and Local 514 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Nov. 1960, p. 1140). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Radio Station CJMS 
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Limited, Montreal, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., April, p. 369) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Rene Lippé, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Judge Lippé was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Gilles Godin 
and Leo Roback, both of Montreal, who 
Were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and the union, respec- 
tively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Cullen Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd., Caledon Terminals Ltd., Pittston Steve- 
doring Corp. of Canada, and Locals 1869 
and 1842, Toronto, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., April, 
p. 369) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Geddes was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, 
Toronto, and Drummond Wren, Agincourt, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal 
with a dispute between Tippet-Richardson 
(Ottawa) Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., April, p. 369) was 
fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of Prof. H. Scott Gordon, Ottawa, 
as Chairman. Prof. Gordon was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Harry G. 
Williams and Clifford A. Scotton, both of 
Ottawa, who were previously appointed on 


the nomination of the company and the 
union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with a 
dispute between McCabe Grain Company 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta., and Local 514 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (see above) was fully con- 
stituted in March with the appointment of 
J. D. McFetridge, Edmonton, as Chairman. 
Mr. McFetridge was appointed by the Minis- 
ter on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, A. G. Kirstine and 
R. G. Slatter, both of Edmonton, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and the union, respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Hamilton Shipping Com- 
pany Ltd., Yorkwood Shipping & Trading 
Co. Ltd. and the Hamilton operations of 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cullen 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Terminals 
Ltd., Pittston Stevedoring Corp. of Canada, 
and Local 1654, Hamilton, of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (see 
above) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of R. G. Geddes, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Mr. Geddes was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, W. J. Whittaker, 
Toronto, and Drummond Wren, Agincourt, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the companies and the union, 
respectively. 


Settlement Reached during Board Procedure 

Three Rivers Radio Inc., (Station CHLN) 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., April, p. 
370). 


N.Y. ILGWU Wins Improved Welfare Benefits on Wage Re-opener 


A new two-year contract providing increased retirement and welfare benefits was 


agreed to last month by the New York city coat-and-suit industry and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The current contract, not due to expire until May 31, 
1962, was scrapped by mutual agreement. 

When wage negotiations re-opened last March, the Union proposed to include in 
the talks a revision of the company-financed retirement fund, which was in difficulties as 
a result of declining contributions. An increasing number of retirements was straining 
the actuarial soundness of the program, and some workers were unable to retire at 65 
years of age because of the fund’s small reserves. 

In return for the agreement on benefits, the Union offered to extend the old agreement 
for another two years. The industry accepted the offer. 

Under the new contract, the employers will pay 6 per cent of their payrolls into 
the retirement fund instead of the former 54 per cent, and 44 per cent into the health 
and vacation fund instead of 4 per cent. Wage increases of 14 cents an hour, covering 
45,000 workers, will go into effect on June 12. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal restores Workmen's Compensation Board order 
refusing compensation. Manitoba Court of Appeal rules that buyer of assets 
of bankrupt business is not bound by terms of existing collective agreement 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
restored a decision of the B.C. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board refusing compensation, 
and held that the power of the Board to 
determine whether the death or injury of 
a workman was caused by an accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of employment 
was exclusive and not reviewable on cer- 
tiorari. 

In Manitoba, the Court of Appeal ruled 
that the Labour Relations Board, in decid- 
ing whether the buyer of a bankrupt busi- 
ness was bound by the collective agreement 
concluded between a bankrupt company 
and a union, had to decide first whether the 
buyer was a “new employer” within the 
meaning of the provision in the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act which makes a collec- 
tive agreement binding on a new employer 
to whom ownership of a business passes. 
Such a decision, because it involved the 
application by the Board of legal principles 
and considerations going beyond the con- 
fines of the Labour Relations Act, was 
reviewable on certiorari. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...rules Workmen’s Compensation Board decision 
made within its jurisdiction is not reviewable 


On November 24, 1960, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal, allowing the 
appeal of the British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board from the decision of 
Mr. Justice Manson (L.G., Sept. 1960, p. 
941), held that the determination of the 
Board on whether an injury had been caused 
by an accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment is, under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, a matter for the 
Board’s exclusive consideration and deter- 
mination and is not reviewable on certiorari 
unless there is an abuse of authority or an 
excess or declining of jurisdiction on the 
part of the Board. 


Further, the Court held that the Board, 
in exercising the exclusive jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to determine and assess com- 
pensation under the Act, is not a court 
within the meaning of Section 96 of the 
B.N.A. Act, but a tribunal validly con- 
stituted and appointed under the Act of 
the provincial legislature, although it is 
subject to certiorari in the exercise of its 
quasi-judicial functions. 


Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. Farrell, without knowing 
it, had suffered for some years from aortic 
stenosis. He suddenly died from that disease 
on February 26, 1959, while carrying on 
his ordinary duties as an employee of the 
North Vancouver General Hospital. The 
finding of the coroner’s jury was that Farrell 
died “from over-exertion at his work which 
aggravated a previously unsuspected heart 
condition.” His widow applied for compen- 
sation to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board as a dependent on the ground that 
his death had been occasioned by personal 
injury caused “by accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment” within 
the meaning of Section 7 (1) of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and the definition 
of accident then in Section 2 (1), namely: 

“Accident” shall include a wilful and inten- 
tional act, not being the act of the workman, 
and shall include a fortuitous event occasioned 
by a physical or natural cause. 


It was contended that there was evidence 
before the Board that exertion in the course 
of employment accelerated Farrell’s death. 
However, the medical advisers of the Board 
were of the opinion that Farrell “died of 
natural causes and that his work had only 
a very minor part, if any, in the fatal 
termination and that the fatal termination 
cannot be considered medically as a board 
responsibility.” 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The Board advised the widow on July 28, 
1959 that it had been unable to approve 
the application for the reason that her 
husband died from natural causes and not 
as a result of an accident arising out of 
his employment. 

The widow then moved for a writ of 
mandamus, with certiorari in aid, to require 
the Board to pay her compensation pur- 
suant to Section 18 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

On May 30, 1960, Mr. Justice Manson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
quashed the decision and ordered the Board 
to assess and pay compensation to the 
widow. Mr. Justice Manson was of the 
opinion that the Board proceeded upon a 
misapprehension in law as to the meaning of 
the word “accident” as defined in Section 
2 (1) of the Act; that the provisions of the 
Act, granting the Board exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to determine questions of fact and 
law and making the Board’s decision final 
and conclusive, was ineffective insofar as it 
would deprive a claimant of the right to 
have a wrongful decision on the point of 
law reviewed and quashed by the courts; 
that the Board, being a judicial tribunal, 
should have its members appointed by the 
Governor General in Council. Consequently, 
the provisions of the Act authorizing the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint 
the members of the Board were ultra vires. 
This decision was appealed by the Board. 

In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Davey, dealing with the submission that the 
Board abused its authority and exceeded or 
declined its jurisdiction by arbitrarily and 
unreasonably rejecting a lawful claim for 
compensation under Sections 7(1) and 
18(2) of the Act and the definition of 
accident, held that a close examination of 
the material before the Board failed to 
show any defect of jurisdiction or abuse of 
authority. 

In a case such as the one under review, 
the distinction between compensable injury 
and non-compensable disease may be very 
narrow, but the duty of deciding the ques- 
tion finally and gonclusively is cast upon 
the Board. In order to succeed, the claimant 
would have to show that the Board’s deci- 
sion was “so unreasonable that no reasonable 
authority could have ever come to it” 
(Associated Provincial Picture Houses, Ltd. 
v. Wednesday Corpn. (1948), 1 KB 223, 
(1948) LJR 190, (1947) 2 ALL ER 680). 

It could not be said, however, that the 
Board acted arbitrarily or that no reason- 
able authority could have ever come to the 
decision that the Board reached on the 
narrow point before it. What the claimant 
was seeking under the guise of certiorari 
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and mandamus was a right of appeal from 
the decision of the Board, a right which 
the Act did not give her. 


Finally, Mr. Justice Davey dealt with 
the ruling of Mr. Justice Manson that 
Section 76 (1) of the Act giving the Board 
exclusive authority to finally and conclu- 
sively decide questions of law was ultra 
vires and beyond the authority of either 
Parliament or the provincial legislature 
because it deprived claimants of their in- 
herent and constitutional rights under the 
B.N.A. Act to have recourse to the tradi- 
tional courts of law to determine the sub- 
stantial questions of law upon which their 
claim rests. In Mr. Justice Davey’s opinion, 
generally people ought to be permitted to 
have recourse ultimately to the traditional 
courts of law to determine substantial ques- 
tions of law upon which their rights rest. 
However, so far as policy is concerned, 
that is for the legislature, not judges, to 
decide, and so far as law is concerned, the 
current of authority upholding legislation, 
such as Section 76, is so strong that only 
the Supreme Court of Canada could reverse 
it. 


According to Mr. Justice Davey, the 
scheme of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is clearly within the legislative com- 
petence of the province. The Act has en- 
trusted the administration of the scheme 
to the Board and for that purpose it has 
invested the Board with the power of decid- 
ing questions of law and fact arising within 
the ambit of the Act. 

Broadly speaking, the Board’s judicial 
functions arising in the course of its admin- 
istration of the Act fall into two classes: 
(1) the determination of the persons liable 
to the assessments authorized by the Act; 
(2) the disposition of claims for compen- 
sation and the determination of the amounts 
to be awarded upon them. Those questions 
are between the Board and the person with 
whom it is immediately dealing; the other 
party to the employment contract, employer 
or workman, as the case may be, is not a 
necessary or usual party. If the Board levies 
an assessment, it collects the moneys and 
holds this money as its own property. If it 
awards compensation, it pays it out of its 
own proper funds. The Board decides its 
own right and its own liability in those 
cases. It is not an independent and impartial 
tribunal resembling the courts mentioned in 
Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act, which exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the claims of con- 
tending strangers. Thus the Board’s judicial 
functions are quite different from the juris- 
diction exercised by the conventional courts 
of justice mentioned in Section 96 of the 
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B.N.A. Act. Therefore, concluded Mr. Jus- 
tice Davey, the Board is not exercising the 
type of jurisdiction belonging to the courts 
whose judges must, under Section 96 of 
the B.N.A. Act, be appointed by the 
Governor-General. 

Mr. Justice Coady, in his supporting judg- 
ment, referred, among other things, to Mr. 
Justice Manson’s ruling that the Board was 
assuming a jurisdiction it did not possess 
or exceeded its jurisdiction in denying com- 
pensation. 

Section 76 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act provides: 


S. 76 (1) The Board shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to inquire into, hear, and determine all 
matters and questions of fact and law arising 
under this Part, and the action or decision of 
the Board thereon shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be open to question or review 
in any Court, and no proceedings by or before 
the Board shall be restrained by injunction, 
prohibition, or other process or proceeding in 
any Court or be removable by certiorari or 
otherwise into any Court; and without restrict- 
ing the generality of the foregoing the Board 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to inquire into, 
hear, and determine: 


(a) The question whether an injury has 
arisen out of or in the course of an employ- 
ment within the scope of this Part. 

In Mr. Justice Coady’s opinion, the ques- 
tion of determining whether “an injury has 
arisen out of or in the course of an 
employment is within the scope of this 
Part” is one exclusive for the Board under 
Section 76(1), and not open to review 
upon certiorari unless there was some defect 
of jurisdiction based on some excess of, 
abuse of or declining of jurisdiction, or 
violation of essentials of justice. By Section 
76 (1) the Board is given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to decide the very matter which in the 
case at bar the Board did decide. So long 
as it keeps within the jurisdiction granted, 
it matters not whether that decision is one 
of law or fact, or of mixed fact and law, 
and whether right or wrong, that decision 
is final and not open to attack on certiorari. 

Further, Mr. Justice Coady noted that 
in the Battaglia case (Battaglia v. Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, L.G., Sept. 
1960, p. 939), the Court held that the 
Board did exceed its jurisdiction. There the 
Act provided that the certificate of the 
medical specialist was binding on the Board. 
The Board refused to accept it as such and 
thereby assumed a jurisdiction that was not 
theirs by refusing to accept it as final in 
disregard of the express provisions of the 
statute. It was held that the Board assumed 
a jurisdiction it did not possess and conse- 
quently the order was open to review, 
though on the face of the return as origin- 
ally made, no error in law appeared. 
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In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Coady 
continued, the trial judge held that the 
Board proceeded upon misapprehension of 
the law as to the meaning of the word 
“accident” and consequently assumed a 
jurisdiction by a wrongful interpretation of 
the statute. Counsel for the claimant sub- 
mitted that considering the definition of 
“accident” appearing in the statute, the deci- 
sion of the Board was so unreasonable and 
arbitrary and so contrary to the statute 
that it fell into the category of cases relating 
to want of or excess of jurisdiction. Further, 
counsel claimed that the authority of the 
Board under Section 76 (1) (a) was given 
to the Board on the assumption that this 
authority would be exercised in accordance 
with the statute. Consequently, in case of 
a wrongful decision unreasonably and arbi- 
trarily made in disregard of the express 
provisions of the statute, such decision is 
subject to review. 


Counsel relied in this respect on the 
evidence given at the coroner’s inquest, the 
opinions expressed by the medical men who 
gave evidence at the coroner’s inquest, the 
verdict of the jury, and submitted that the 
Board was clearly wrong in law in deciding 
that the death did not result from accident, 
and in so deciding acted unreasonably and 
arbitrarily and in disregard of the statutory 
definition of “accident” and in disregard of 
its duty under Section 7 (1) and (4) and 
Section 18 (2) of the Act. 


Mr. Justice Coady did not accept these 
arguments. In his opinion, the Board was 
not bound by the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury nor by the medical opinions given in 
evidence before the coroner’s jury insofar 
as the jury’s finding and the medical opin- 
ions bore upon the question of whether 
death was the result of an accident within 
the meaning of the statute. There was 
before the Board further evidence to which 
the Board gave consideration, such as the 
consultation with and the receipt of opinions 
from the medical officers of the Board. In 
particular, there was the evidence of the 
chief medical officer and the assistant chief 
medical officer of the Board, whose affi- 
davits indicated that in their opinion the 
death was not due to accident but to 
natural causes. So the Board, on considera- 
tion of all the evidence, concluded that the 
death did not result from accident as defined 
by the Act. 

The Act granted to the Board the sole 
jurisdiction to decide on claims for com- 
pensation. In Mr. Justice Coady’s opinion, 
the supervisory jurisdiction of the court 
exercisable under certiorari is not an appeal 
jurisdiction. The court may not agree with 
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the decision of the Board—it may think 
it wrong—but if the jurisdiction to make 
the decision existed, the court cannot inter- 
fere. Sections 7 and 18 of the Act regarding 
payment of compensation operate only if 
the case under consideration is one that in 
the opinion of the Board is compensable 
under the Act. The duty to pay arises only 
after it is shown that death resulted from 
accident and the Board has concluded on 
all the evidence before it that the death 
of the deceased did not arise from an 
accident as defined by the Act; therefore, 
the Board’s appeal should be allowed. 


Mr. Justice Sheppard, dealing with the 
argument that the Board, in deciding 
whether there was an injury by accident 
arising out of the course of employment 
within Section 7 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, had exceeded its jurisdiction, 
held that if there was an error in the 
Board’s decision it did not go beyond a 
mere mistake in fact or law arising in the 
course of the exercise of the Board’s juris- 
diction and was not reviewable under cer- 
tiorari by reason of Section 76 (1). 


In reference to the contention that Section 
76 (1) is beyond the legislative powers of 
the province, Mr. Justice Sheppard noted 
that the problem is essentially one of com- 
paring the type of jurisdiction conferred 
upon the Board under Section 76 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act with that 
exercised by the courts within the purview 
of Section 96 of the B.N.A. Act. Those 
jurisdictions, in Mr. Justice Sheppard’s 
opinion, appear to be markedly different. 
The jurisdiction before the courts within 
the purview of Section 96 would depend 
upon a right of action by a workman 
against an employer for damages for injury 
based upon fault, actual or statutory. On 
the other hand, the claim of the applicant 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
not a right of action; action is barred, but 
is a right against a fund, not against an 
employer, and the right is not dependent 
upon fault but upon an accident within 
Section 7 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act that may give rise to a claim against 
the fund by the workman or his dependents. 


Further, the setting up of the Board is 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
province under Section 92 of the B.N.A. 
Act. In Hodge v.Reg. (1883), 9 App. Cas. 
117, it was said: 

When the British North America Act 
enacted that there should be a legislature for 
Ontario, and that its legislative assembly should 
have exclusive authority to make laws for the 
Province and for provincial purposes in rela- 
tion to the matters enumerated in Section 92, 
it conferred powers not in any sense to be 
exercised by delegation from or as agents of 
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the Imperial Parliament, but authority as plen- 
ary and as ample within the limits prescribed 
by Section 92 as the Imperial Parliament in the 
plenitude of its power possessed and could 
bestow. Within these limits of subjects and 
area the local legislature is supreme, and has 
the same authority as the Imperial Parliament, 
or the Parliament of the Dominion, would have 
had under like circumstances to confide to a 
municipal institution or body of its own crea- 
tion, authority to make by-laws or resolutions 
as to subjects specified in the enactment, and 
with the object of carrying the enactment into 
operation and effect. 


Mr. Justice Sheppard added that in the 
case at bar, the Board was exercising a 
judicial function so as to come within the 
remedy of certiorari, but the Board was 
not exercising a jurisdiction which would 
bring it within the purview of Section 96 
of the B.N.A. Act. 


Chief Justice DesBrisay, while agreeing 
with other judges in their determination of 
other questions, dissented on one ground 
only. In his opinion, the decision of the 
Board showed a mistake in law by refusing 
compensation on the ground that the death 
in question resulted from natural causes 
and was not the result of an accident 
arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment. 

In his opinion, death is a fortuitous 
event and if it was occasioned by a natural 
cause it was by definition an accident for 
the purposes of the Act. As the Board dis- 
regarded the imperative provisions of Sec- 
tions 2 and 7 (4) of the Act there was 
error on the face of the record which went 
beyond a mere mistake in law made in the 
exercise of jurisdiction. This was an excess 
of jurisdiction reviewable on certiorari, and 
for this reason the Board’s appeal should be 
dismissed. 


The Court of Appeal, in a majority deci- 
sion, allowed the Board’s appeal and 
restored the Board’s decision refusing com- 
pensation. Farrell et al. v. Workmen's 
Compensation Board, (1961), 33 W.W.R., 
Part 10, p. 433. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


. .upholds ruling that buyer of bankrupt business 
is not bound by an existing collective agreement 


On January 11, 1961, the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal dismissed a union’s appeal from 
an order of Mr. Justice Bastin of the 
Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench which 
had quashed an order of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board holding the purchaser of a 
bankrupt business to be bound by a coilec- 
tive agreement concluded between the bank- 
rupt company and its employees (L.G., 
Feb., p. 158). The Court of Appeal held 
that the Board’s decision that the buyer of 
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the assets of the bankrupt business was a 
“new employer” within the meaning of 
Section 18 (1) (c) of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act was preliminary or collateral 
to the main issue before the Board, that is, 
whether the buyer was bound by the exist- 
ing collective agreement, and was therefore 
reviewable on certiorari. 


Further, the Court held that where a 
business has gone into bankruptcy and 
another company has purchased from the 
trustee in bankruptcy most but not all 
assets of the bankrupt company, the pur- 
chaser is not a “new employer” with Section 
18 (i) (c) and is not bound by the collec- 
tive agreement concluded between the bank- 
rupt company and its employees. 


Mr. Justice Freedman, rendering the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, recalled 
that the International Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, Local 
174, was the certified bargaining agent of 
production and maintenance employees of 
Trysson Manufacturing Ltd. The Trysson 
Company entered into a collective agree- 
ment with Local 174 with respect to wages 
and working conditions at the company’s 
plant located in Fort Garry, Man. 


On February 3, 1960, the Trysson Com- 
pany made an assignment in bankruptcy 
under the Bankruptcy Act. The Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association Ltd. was 
appointed trustee in bankruptcy and, as 
such, took possessicn of the assets of the 
bankrupt company. The trustee advertised 
for sale by tender the building and prop- 
erty, equipment and inventory of the Trys- 
son Company, in order to convert these 
assets into cash for the benefit of creditors. 
Parkhill Bedding & Furniture Ltd. submitted 
a tender, which was accepted. As a result, 
on March 7, 1960, the Parkhill Company 
acquired most of the physical assets of the 
bankrupt company, including its plant, 
equipment and stock, but not its accounts 
receivable and good will. It then hired 
some, but not all, of the former employees 
of the Trysson Company and began to 
operate the factory. 

On May 12, 1960, the union applied to 
the Manitoba Labour Board for a ruling 
that its collective agreement with the Trys- 
son Company was now binding on the 
Parkhill Company by virtue of Section 
18 (1) (c) of the Labour Relations Act, 
which reads as follows: 

S. 18 (1) A collective agreement entered into 


by a certified bargaining agent is, subject to and 
for the purposes of this Act, binding upon 


(c) any new employer to whom passes the 
ownership of the business of an employer who 
has entered into the agreement or on whose 
behalf the agreement has been entered into, 
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On June 24, 1960, the Board issued Order 
No. 32, which reads: 

That pursuant to and for the purposes of 
Section 18 (1) (c) of the Act, the business in 
respect of which a certificate and an agreement 
existed between Trysson Manufacturing Limited 
and the International Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, Local. 174 
passed to Parkhill Bedding and Furniture 
Limited and that the said agreement is in full 
force and effect and binding upon Parkhill 
Bedding and Furniture Limited in respect to 
its Trysson Division. 

Then the Parkhill Company moved for 
an order of certiorari to quash this order 
of the Board. The application came before 
Mr. Justice Bastin, who quashed the order 
on the ground that the order declared that 
“the business ... passed to Parkhill” whereas 
the Act, in Section 18 (1) (c), speaks of 
“the ownership of the business.” He con- 
cluded that the finding of the Board con- 
stituted an error in law evident on the face 
of the record, and consequently the order 
had been made without jurisdiction and 
should be quashed. From that judgment the 
union appealed. 


In Mr. Justice Freedman’s opinion, the 
order of the Board was made without 
jurisdiction and should be quashed, but for 
different reasons than the rather technical 
ground on which Justice Bastin relied. 


Mr. Justice Freedman doubted whether 
there was any difference in substance be- 
tween a finding of the Board that “the 
business... passed to Parkhill” and a find- 
ing that “the ownership of the business... 
passed to Parkhill.” The reference to Section 
18 (1) (c) in the order made it explicit 
that the business passed within the meaning 
of S. 18 (1) (c), in other words, that the 
ownership of the business passed to Parkhill. 
Perhaps it would have been better if the 
precise terminology of the Act had been 
employed, but to say that because the 
Board deviated slightly from the words used 
in the Act it lost whatever jurisdiction it 
may have had, is to exalt form to the point 
where it destroys the substance and spirit 
of the Act. Besides, Section 52 says: “No 
proceeding under this Act shall be deemed 
invalid by reason of any defect in form 
or any technical irregularity.” 


In applying to the Board for a ruling that 
the collective agreement here in question 
was binding on the Parkhill Company, the 
union invoked Section 59 (1) (c) of the 
Act, which reads as follows: 

S. 59 (1) Where in any proceeding before 
the board or otherwise in the course of the 


administration of this Act a question arises 
under this Act as to whether 


(c) in any case, a collective agreement has 
been entered into, and the terms thereof, and 
the persons who are parties to or are bound by 
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the collective agreement or on whose behalf the 
collective agreement was entered into... the 
board shall decide the question and its decision 
shall be final and conclusive for all the purposes 
of this Act. 


This Section contains the privative clause, 
which does not go so far as that in the 
Ontario Act, where the revision of the 
Board’s decision in certiorari proceedings is 
expressly excluded. But even so the Court’s 
power of review “is limited to examining 
the record to determine whether there was 
any evidence before the inferior tribunal.” 
(Re Ontario Labour Relations Board, Brad- 
ley et al. y. Canadian General Electric Co. 
L.G. 1957, p. 860). 

In the Safeway case (L.G. 1953, p. 1170), 
Mr. Justice Cartwright of the Supreme 
Court of Canada said that “On the evidence 
before it, it was open to the Board to come 
to the conclusion” that it did, and that since 
such a decision was final he did not find it 
necessary to consider whether he would 
have reached the same conclusion as did the 
Board. Applying that standard to the case 
at bar, Mr. Justice Freedman thought that 
it was not possible to overrule the decision 
of the Board on that ground, for there was 
certainly some evidence before it upon 
which it reached the conclusion that the 
collective agreement was binding on the 
Parkhill Company. He said the Court can- 
not sit in appeal on the Board’s decision 
because “the Board has a right to be wrong, 
provided it acts within its jurisdiction.” 
Therefore, the only question properly aris- 
ing on this certiorari application was whether 
the Board, making its decision, acted within 
its jurisdiction. In Mr. Justice Freedman’s 
opinion, the Board’s order was made with- 
out jurisdiction. 

Before the Board could make a final 
decision under Section 59 (1) (c), it had 
to answer the question raised in Section 
18 (1) (c), namely, whether the Parkhill 
Company was a new employer to whom the 
ownership of the business of the Trysson 
Company had passed. Was this latter ques- 
tion regarding ownership a preliminary or 
collateral question, or was it part of the 
main issue which the Board had to decide 


If the question was part of the main issue, 
then the Board had exclusive jurisdiction 
to deal with it, and its decision would not 
be subject to review in certiorari proceed- 
ings. If, on the other hand, the question 
was preliminary or collateral, then a dif- 
ferent situation would arise. For the Board 
cannot give itself jurisdiction by a wrong 
decision on a preliminary or collateral point 
upon which the limit to its jurisdiction 
depends (Bunbury vy. Fuller (1853), 9 Exch. 
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111 at p. 140, 156 E.R. 47). An error by 
the Board on such a point is reviewable 
by the Court on certiorari. 

Classification of a matter as preliminary 
or collateral is not always easy. In order to 
find out any general principle that might be 
applied to the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Freedman analyzed six court decisions. 

In three of these, it was held that the 
issue before the Board was part of the main 
question which the Board had to decide. 
(Re Ontario Labour Relations Board, Brad- 
ley et al. v. Canadian General Electric Co. 
L.G. 1957, p. 860); Labour Relations Board 
and Attorney-General of B.C. et al. v. 
Traders’ Service Ltd. (L.G. 1959, p. 58); Re 
United Mine Workers of America, Dist. No. 
26 (L.G., August 1960, p. 832). In these 
cases it was held that the Board’s decisions 
were final and not reviewable in certiorari 
proceedings. 

In three other decision it was held that 
the issue concerned was a preliminary or 
collateral question and therefore reviewable 
in certiorari proceedings (Re Workmen's 
Compensation Act & C.P.R. (L.G. 1950, p. 
895); Re Lunenburg Sea Products Ltd., Re 
Zwicker (L.G. 1947, p. 381); The King v. 
Labour Relations Board (N.S.) L.G. 1951, 
p. 1697). 

He found on examination of the three 
cases, where it was held that the issue 
concerned was preliminary or collateral, that 
the point for determination involved an 
examination of legal principles and con- 
siderations that went beyond the simple 
confines of the statute under which the 
Board operated. Thus, in Re Workmen's 
Compensation Act & C.P.R., the preliminary 
question that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board had to decide was whether the injured 
person claiming compensation was a work- 
man within the meaning of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. This could not be deter- 
mined by the Board by reference to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (over which 
the Court acknowledged the Board to be 
sovereign), but rather by the Board’s apply- 
ing the general law applicable to master 
and servant. 


In the Lunenburg case, the Board had 
exclusive jurisdiction to grant certification 
as bargaining agent, but the Board had first 
to decide the preliminary question whether 
the crew members of certain fishing vessels 
were employees within the scope of the 
Labour Relations Act. That question had 
to be decided by reference to the law of 
partnership—an area outside the scope of 
the statute over which the Board’s juris- 
diction was final. A wrong decision in this 
area could be reversed by the Court on 
certiorari. 
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In The King v. Labour Relations Board, 
the Board had to determine whether police- 
men were employees under the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act before dealing with an 
application of a policemen’s association for 
certification. The court, in certiorari pro- 
ceedings, held that the question of the 
status of policemen was preliminary or 
collateral because it could be determined 
only by an examination of law outside the 
four corners of the Trade Union Act and 
thus was reviewable on certiorari. 

The principle that was applied in these 
three decisions could, in Mr. Justice Freed- 
man’s opinion, apply to the case at bar. 
Before the Board could determine whether 
the collective agreement was binding on 
the Parkhill Company, it had first of all 
to consider whether that company was a 
“new employer” to whom had passed the 
business of the Trysson Company. That 
question involved something more than 
the provisions of the Labour Relations Act. 
It involved a consideration of the law per- 
taining to bankruptcy, to the effect of 
bankruptcy on contracts of workmen, the 
powers of a trustee in bankruptcy and the 
title acquired by a purchaser of assets, 
including the question whether the title may 
be incumbered by obligations under a col- 
lective agreement. Consequently, the ques- 
tion whether the purchaser was a new 
employer to whom had passed the owner- 
ship of the business was a preliminary or 
collateral question because it involved a 
consideration of legal principles outside the 
Labour Relations Act. The Board had first 
to deal with this preliminary or collateral 
matter before it could proceed to adjudicate 
on whether the collective agreement was 
binding. On such a collateral question, the 
Board could be right or wrong, but since 
this was a preliminary or coliateral matter, 
the Board’s decision on this point would be 
subject to review by the court. 


The next point to be decided by the 
Appeal Court was whether, in the case 
under review, the Board, deciding the pre- 
liminary or collateral issue, arrived at the 
right or wrong decision. In Mr. Justice 
Freedman’s opinion, the decision was wrong. 
The sale under consideration was not a 
sale of a business as a going concern by a 
vendor to a purchaser. Bankruptcy had 
intervened and a new situation had arisen. 
Following the assignment, the trustee went 
into possession. Only some of the em- 
ployees were retained for the taking of 
inventory and housekeeping duties until such 
time as the assets might be sold. These 
employees were expressly hired on a day-to- 
day basis and paid by the trustee. Later, in 
response to the advertisement, Parkhill 
Company submitted a tender that was 
accepted. It became the owner of most, but 
not of all, the former assets. In addition, 
good will and accounts receivable were 
excluded from the purchase. Parkhill Com- 
pany then took over the plant. Those former 
employees who were re-hired signed new 
job applications with the Parkhill Company 
before they began their new duties. 


Considering all these circumstances, Mr. 
Justice Freedman was of the opinion that 
when the Parkhill Company purchased the 
assets from the trustee in bankruptcy, it did 
not acquire them subject to the burden of 
a collective agreement between the Trysson 
Company and the union and did not become 
a new employer. By deciding erroneously 
on the preliminary or collateral question, 
the Board gave itself jurisdiction to declare 
that the collective agreement was binding 
upon the Parkhill Company. The Board’s 
order was made without jurisdiction and 
therefore must be quashed. 


The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
with costs. Parkhill Bedding and Furniture 
Ltd. v. International Molders & Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, Local 
174 and Manitoba Labour Board, (1961) 
26 D.L.R. (2d), Part 8, p. 589. 


1960 Edition Now Available of “Provincial Labour Standards” 


A new edition of the Department of 
Labour annual bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards, dated December 1960, is now 
available. 


This publication covers provincial stand- 
ards with respect to child labour, holidays, 
hours of work, minimum wages, equal pay 
for equal work, fair employment practices, 
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weekly rest day, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Changes during 1960 in provincial laws 
and regulations are recorded in the bulletin. 
The changes are summarized in the book- 
let’s forword. 

Copies of this publication (Catalogue No. 
L2-7/1960) may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents each. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Federal “Tackle Regulations” revised and Quebec minimum wage orders amended. 
Other amendments deal with first-aid requirements under Ontario Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and warning symbols required by Atomic Energy Control Board 


The federal “Tackle Regulations,” which 
are designed to protect workmen engaged 
in loading or unloading ships, have been 
re-issued with some changes. 


In Quebec, amendments to the general 
minimum wage order set a minimum of 56 
cents an hour in Zone I and of 52 cents in 
Zone II for students and for learners during 
the first six months of employment. Taxi 
undertakings were brought under the order 
for hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real 
estate undertakings and a minimum of 70 
cents an hour in Zone I and of 64 cents in 
Zone II was set for such workplaces. The 
coverage of the vacation order was extended 
to most salesmen paid on a commission 
basis. 


Other amendments deal with first-aid 
requirements under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, radiation warning sym- 
bols required by the Atomic Energy Control 
Board, and new requirements under the 
Ontario gas transmission and distribution 
pipe line code. 


FEDERAL 


Atomic Energy Control Act 


The Atomic Energy Control Board has 
issued Order No. 1/605/61, Radiation 
Warning Symbol Order, under the authority 
of the Atomic Energy Control Regulations. 
It was gazetted February 22. 


This order approves a radiation warning 
symbol to be affixed to equipment or 
material where the quantity of any pre- 
scribed radioactive substance is in excess 
of the scheduled quantity, as required by 
Section 605 of the regulations. 


Canada Shipping Act 


New Tackle Regulations, issued under the 
Canada Shipping Act, and authorized by 
P.C. 1961-188, were gazetted February 22, 
1961. They revoke previous regulations, 
issued under the authority of P.C. 1954- 
1813, and amended by P.C. 1958-1220. 


These regulations are designed to protect 
against accident workers employed in load- 
ing or unloading ships. They apply to any 
ship engaged in Canada in loading or 
unloading or handling cargo, bunker coal, 
ship’s stores, ship and cargo fittings; any 
shore-based derrick, crane or similar equip- 
ment and related gear used in the processes 
mentioned; and any area on shore which is 
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within the scope of such a derrick, crane 
or other hoisting equipment, together with 
the approaches to the area, but excluding 
sheds, warehouses and any part of a wharf 
forward or aft of the ship’s mooring lines. 
Certain specified vessels are exempt. 

The regulations are in six parts. Part I 
sets out four categories of persons involved 
in different aspects of loading and unloading 
of ships, and requires each category to 
comply with that specified part of the 
regulations (Part II, IJ, IV or V) which 
governs its activities. 

The person who has general management 
and control of a wharf or part of a wharf 
must comply with Part II of the regulations. 
This part sets out safety requirements in 
connection with approaches over a wharf 
to a working place, a working place on 
shore, life saving equipment, first aid and 
other matters. 

The owner, master or officer in charge of 
a ship must comply with Part III. This part 
includes safety provisions concerning means 
of access for workers to holds aboard ship 
and also between a ship and a wharf, 
boom, raft, crib or scow. 

The owner of cargo gear, or, in the 
case of cargo gear on a ship not registered 
in Canada, the master, must comply with 
Part IV. Safety provisions in this part are 
designed to ensure the safe condition and 
operation of cargo gear, lifting machinery 
and equipment. 

The person, or his agent or workers, 
loading or unloading a ship must comply 
with Part V. Included in this part are 
safety provisions with respect to working 
procedures, operation of equipment and 
transportation of workmen by water. 


Part VI of the regulations is general in 
scope. Its provisions forbid interference with 
safety precautions, prohibit anyone from 
requiring an employee to work under speci- 
fied dangerous conditions, and require an 
employer to report to an inspector any 
serious accident. It also provides that the 
owner, master or officer in charge of a ship, 
or the owner of cargo gear, must produce 
on demand of an inspector, steamship in- 
spector, or other authorized person, regis- 
ters recording inspections, tests and related 
information in connection with equipment. 
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Schedules appended to the regulations 
deal wtih tests and proof loads, heat treat- 
ment, qualifications of competent persons, 
and first aid boxes or cupboards. 


PROVINCIAL 


New Brunswick Elevators and Lifts Act, New 
Brunswick Factories Act 


A proclamation issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Brunswick and gazetted 
March 29 stated that the Elevators and 
Lifts Act, which was enacted in 1960, will 
come into force on June 1. 

Another proclamation gazetted the same 
day declared that an amendment to the 
Factories Act repealing the provision dealing 
with elevator safety will also go into force 
on June 1. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Regulations issued under the Ontario 
Energy Act were gazetted March 11 as O. 
Reg. 48/61, amending the gas transmission 
and distribution pipe line code, O. Reg. 
20/60 (L.G., April 1960, p. 375). 

The new provisions require that every 
company transmitting or distributing gas 
must file its plan of operating and main- 
tenance procedures with the Department of 
Energy Resources on or before May 1, 1961. 
Formerly, the regulations specified that such 
a plan had to be filed with the Ontario 
Energy Board but a definite date was not 
given. Any modification to the plan must 
be filed with the Department when the 
change is made. 


A new enforcement provision now incor- 
porated in the regulations provides that if 
a company fails to file a plan of operating 
and maintenance procedures it may not 
install any new service during the period 
of non-compliance. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations made by the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board amending the 
schedule of industries subject to the collec- 
tive liability section of the Act and the 
first-aid requirements were gazetted on 
March 4 and March 18 as O. Reg. 38/61 
and O. Reg. 52/61, respectively. 


All types of logging are now covered, 
whereas previously the schedule listed only 
pulp-logging and saw-logging. 

Under the new first-aid provisions every 
establishment in which up to five workmen 
are employed must be provided with a 
first-aid box containing the articles specified. 
This box is to be in charge of an employee 
with some knowledge of first-aid who works 
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in the immediate vicinity of the box. Pre- 
viously, this rule applied to establishments 
where up to 15 workmen were employed. 


Under the new regulations an employer 
employing six to fifteen workmen in any 
establishment must ensure that the required 
first-aid box is in charge of an employee 
who holds a St. John Ambulance Senior 
First Aid Certificate or its equivalent and 
works nearby. Formerly, this requirement 
applied to establishments with more than 
15 and fewer than 200 workmen. Another 
difference was that employers were required 
to provide such workplaces with a stretcher 
and a blanket as well as a first-aid box 
containing the articles listed. 


Another new provision states that where 
a workman is operating heavy construction 
or maintenance equipment in a place where 
the first-aid box at the field office or station 
is not readily available in case of accident, 
the employer must provide the machine 
with the alternate first-aid kit prescribed in 
the regulations. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments to the vacation order (No. 
3, 1957), the general minimum wage order 
(No. 4, 1960) and the order for hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and real estate under- 
takings (No. 40, 1960), approved by O.C. 
525 of February 28, were gazetted on March 
11 to take effect from date of publication. 


Order No. 3, 1957 


The coverage of the vacation order was 
amended to delete from the list of exemp- 
tions salesmen or other employees paid in 
whole or part by commission, share in 
profits, or bonus who habitually work 
outside the employer’s establishment and 
whose hours are not controlled by him. 
As a result, these persons will now be 
entitled to a week’s vacation with pay after 
a year’s continuous service with one em- 
ployer. Salesmen paid entirely by commis- 
sion who worked less than three months 
for an employer are still excluded, however. 


Order No. 4, 1960 


University and high school students, pre- 
viously exempted, are now subject to the 
general order and must be paid a minimum 
of 56 cents an hour in Zone I( Metropolitan 
Montreal) and 52 cents in Zone II (else- 
where in the province). 

Another new provision set minimum rates 
for learners during the first six months of 
employment. Such persons must be paid at 
least 56 cents an hour in Zone J and 52 
cents in Zone II. Previously, these rates 
were payable only to pieceworkers during 
the first six months of employment. 
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Order No. 40, 1960 


The coverage of Order 40 was amended 
to include college and high school students, 
who had previously been exempted, and 
taxi undertakings, which formerly had been 
deemed to be within the scope of the general 
order. 


The minimum for students employed in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals or real estate 
undertakings is the same as under Order 4, 
56 cents in Zone I and 52 cents in Zone II. 


Employees in taxi undertakings must be 
paid at least 70 cents an hour in Zone I 
and 64 cents in Zone II. The regular work 
week for these employees is 54 hours in 
Zone I and 60 hours in Zone II. The mini- 
mum for the majority of other employees 
subject to the order is 64 cents in Zone I 
and 60 cents in Zone II. Both rates are 
based on a 54-hour week. 


The maximum charge for a week’s board 
and lodging has been raised from $10 to 
$13.50. The charge for a single meal re- 
mains 50 cents and for a week’s lodging $3. 


Safety Regulations under U.S. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 


The United States Secretary of Labor 
has issued under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act regulations to provide a uni- 
form code of safety and health standards 
applicable to work on federal supply con- 
tracts subject to that Act. The regulations, 
which were published in the Federal Register 
on December 28 and came into effect on 
January 27, 1961, set out certain minimum 
safety and health standards. 


The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
governs federal supply contracts exceeding 
$10,000. It contains provisions with respect 
to minimum wages, maximum hours, child 
labour, and the protection of employees 
against dangerous, hazardous, or unsanitary 
working conditions. 


The Act does not authorize federal regu- 
latory power over private business or em- 
ployment but empowers federal agencies to 
fix the terms with which contractors supply- 
ing goods to the Government must comply. 
It applies only to contractors who volun- 
tarily compete for government contracts. 
Its purpose is to use the government’s tre- 
mendous purchasing power to raise labour 
standards. 


The Act requires that each contract nego- 
tiated by any federal agency for the manu- 
facture or furnishing of materials, supplies, 
articles and equipment in excess of $10,000 
must contain, among other provisions, a 
stipulation that 

no part of such contract will be performed 
nor will any of the materials, supplies, articles, 
or equipment to be manufactured or furnished 
under said contract be manufactured or fabri- 
cated in any plants, factories, buildings or 
surroundings or under working conditions which 
are unsanitary or hazardous or dangerous to 
the health and safety of employees engaged 
in the performance of the contract. 


Compliance with the safety, sanitary and 
factory inspection laws of the State in 
which the work is to be performed is suffi- 
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cient evidence of compliance with the fore- 
going provision unless the contrary is 
proved. 

The new regulations represent an up- 
dating of requirements that have been in 
effect for many years in the form of a guide 
to contractors. Prior to the issuance of these 
regulations the Department of Labour, to 
establish that a contractor was not fulfilling 
his obligations, had to submit proof from 
experts that unsanitary, hazardous or dan- 
gerous working conditions existed in the 
performance of a contract. Under the new 
regulations, the Department will not need to 
submit expert evidence; failure to comply 
with the new regulations will be considered 
to result in working conditions which are 
unsanitary, hazardous or dangerous to em- 
ployees. 

The new regulations set out safety require- 
ments relating to buildings; machinery, tools, 
equipment and supplies; personal protective 
equipment and special atmospheric hazards; 
the general health and comfort of em- 
ployees; and mining. 

Provisions concerning buildings deal with 
structural safety generally, floors, exits, 
stairways and railings, guarding of floor 
openings, open-sided floors, platforms and 
runways, aisles and passageways, elevators, 
pressure vessels, housekeeping, and fire pre- 
vention. 

With respect to machinery, tools, equip- 
ment and supplies, safety requirements deal 
with mechanical power transmission appar- 
atus, including detailed specifications in 
connection with guard standards for such 
apparatus. Likewise, the regulations contain 
specific provisions with respect to the type 
of guards that are to be provided in con- 
nection with lathes and automatic screw 
machines, drill presses, planers and shapers, 
shears, power driven guillotine cutters, 
power presses, foot presses, platen presses, 
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abrasive wheels, revolving drums and cylin- 
ders, and woodworking machinery. Other 
provisions concerning matters in this group 
relate to portable electric power tools, 
portable pneumatic tools, cables, ropes, 
chains and ladders, electrical installation 
and equipment, flammable liquids, paints 
and painting, and material storage. 


Regulations in connection with personal 
protective equipment deal with protection 
from eye hazards; radiation, mechanical irri- 
tants, or substances which may cause injury 
or impairment to the body through skin 
or mucous membrane absorption; welding 
and cutting hazards. In regard to special 
atmospheric hazards in the working environ- 
ment the regulations establish threshold limit 


values for toxic gases, vapors, fumes, dusts 
and mists. 

Provisions regarding the health and com- 
fort of employees deal with toilet facilities 
and wash rooms, lunch rooms and food 
handling, drinking water, medical services 
(including first aid), illumination and gen- 
eral ventilation. 

In regard to mining, the regulations adopt 
by reference as the safety and health 
standard required for observance in bitum- 
inous coal and lignite mining the Federal 
Mine Safety Code for Bituminous Coal and 
Lignite Mines of the United States, Part 
I—Underground Mines, and Part II—Strip 
Mines, as published by the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of Interior. 


President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 


On March 6, President John F. Kennedy 
issued an Executive Order creating the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. The new Committee 
combines two former committees, one relat- 
ing to employment on government contracts 
and the other to employment policy in the 
Federal Government. 


The duties of the Committee are “to 
promote and ensure equal opportunity for 
all qualified persons, without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin, employed 
or seeking employment with the Federal 
Government and on government contracts.” 


The chairman of the Committee is Vice- 
President Johnson. The Secretary of Labor, 
who is Vice-Chairman, is given general 
supervision and direction over the work of 
the Committee and is responsible for the 
implementation of equal employment poli- 
cies. 

Other members of the Committee include: 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. The order also provides for the 
appointment of an ex-officio member to act 
as Executive Vice-Chairman and the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Labor, Jerry R. Holleman, 
has been appointed to this position. 

The order directs all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
review current employment practices and 
submit a report to the Executive Vice-Chair- 
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man within 60 days. After studying these 
reports, the Committee will make a report 
to the President, assessing the current situa- 
tion and recommending positive measures to 
secure the objectives of the order. 


Unless exempted by the Committee, every 
contracting agency must include a non- 
discrimination clause in every contract or 
purchase order. Contractors and subcon- 
tractors engaged in federal government 
contract work must agree not to discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 


Contractors and subcontractors are also 
required to file Compliance Reports with 
the contracting agency, which will be sub- 
ject to review by the Committee upon 
request. 

In addition, a contractor or subcontractor 
may be asked to file with his Compliance 
Report a statement by an authorized officer 
or agent of a union with which the bidder 
deals, to the effect that the union has no 
discriminatory practices or policies and will 
co-operate in the implementation of the 
provisions of the order. 


Penalties are provided for non-compliance 
with the order. If a contractor or subcon- 
tractor fails to comply with the non-discrim- 
ination provisions, his contract may be can- 
celled and he may be debarred from further 
government contracts until the Committee is 
satisfied that his employment and personnel 
practices are in compliance. In case of 
serious violation, the Committee may ask 
the Department of Justice to start injunc- 
tion proceedings against the offending in- 
dividual or organization. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at end of February 3 per cent 
higher than at end of January, 7 per cent higher than year earlier, statistics* 
show. Seasonal benefit claimants increase in month but regular claimants down 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on February 28 numbered 872,800, 
an increase of 3 per cent over the total of 
846,900 registered on January 31, and 7 
per cent over the figure of 814,200 on 
February 29, 1960. 

Seasonal benefit claimants, included in 
these totals, numbered 249,600 at the end 
of February this year, 20 per cent more than 
the 205,000 on January 31 and 15 per cent 
more than the 217,000 in February 1960. 

Claimants for regular benefit, however, 
showed a slight decline during the month 
and were only 4 per cent higher than at 
the end of February the previous year. 

Of the claimants recorded on February 
28, almost three-quarters had come on claim 
since December 1, 1960; of these, less than 
20 per cent were women, although of those 
who came on claim before that date, the 
13 weeks and over group, more than 25 
per cent were female. 

At February 28, the average number of 
weeks on continuous claim was about 10 
weeks; for women, it was over 12 weeks. 

Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 234,600 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during February. This is 
one third less than the 344,200 filed in 
January; in February 1960, there were 240,- 
300 claims. The monthly decline in initial 
claims was 35 per cent; in renewals, 24 
per cent. 

Of the 166,700 initial claims in February, 
some 60,000 are estimated* to have come 
from persons terminating their benefit rights 
and requesting re-establishment, under either 
the regular or the seasonal benefit provi- 
sions, and do not represent new cases of 
separation from employment during the 
month. 


+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 

*This estimate is based on an examination of claim 
documents filed, processed, and forwarded to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics during February. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a Previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


The incidence of claims from persons 
seeking re-establishment rises during the 
seasonal benefit period, since termination of 
regular benefit constitutes the basis for an 
extension under seasonal benefit, Class B. 
More rigid requirements are applied when 
seasonal benefit is not operative, and this 
lowers the probability that another claim 
will be submitted immediately. 

The failure rate on initial claims pro- 
cessed in February was 9.0 per cent, down 
from 10.8 per cent for January and 9.8 
per cent for February 1960. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


For February the average weekly estimate 
of beneficiaries was 737,400, an increase of 
10 per cent over the January estimate of 
672,500. The estimate for the previous Feb- 
ruary was 677,300. 

Benefit payments amounted to $71.0 
million during February, as against $67.7 
million in January and 62.6 million in 
February 1960. 

The average weekly benefit was $24.07 
in February, $23.96 in January, and $22.00 
in February 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports from local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission for Feb- 
ruary showed that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,091,257 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 
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On February 28, 1961, registered em- 
ployers numbered 332,751, a decrease of 56 
since January 31, 1961. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During February, 5,791 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 2,666 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 145 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2.980 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions* were begun in 245 cases, 
29 against employers and 216 against claim- 
ants. Punitive disqualifications* as a result 


of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 2,536. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in February totalled 
$27,874,700.13 compared with $30,498,- 
370.12 in January and $24,841,607.92 in 
February 1960. 

Benefits paid in February were $70,988,- 
923.23 compared with $67,660,186.87 in 
January and $62,585,968.43 in February 
1960. 

The balance in the Fund on February 28 
was $240,627,927.00; in January, it was 
$283,742.150.10, and on February 29, 1960 
it was $408,141,026.81. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1816, February 17, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
September 13, 1960, and was registered for 
employment as a labourer. He stated that 
he had worked as a waiter at a hotel from 
March 1960 to September 10, 1960, when 
his employment terminated for the follow- 
ing reason: “Laid off temporarily—breaking 
in a new man. Capable and available for 
work.” 

The employer reported that the reason 
for the separation was that the claimant 
was “Repeatedly drunk on duty.” 

In view of the conflicting statements 
regarding the cause of the separation, the 
local office, on September 19, 1960, re- 
quested further information from the claim- 
ant. He replied on September 22, 1960, as 
follows: 

When I was laid off I was told they were 
breaking in a new man. I telephoned the em- 
ployer on the 21 September after receiving this 
letter and he told me to come to see him on 
the 26 September. 

As far as being drunk on duty is concerned, 
the employer may be referring to the day after 
I was laid off, when I went to see him to get 
my book after having a few drinks. It is a 
known fact that all waiters drink some. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for the period September 
11, 1960 to October 22, 1960, because, in 
his opinion, the claimant had lost his 
employment by reason of his own miscon- 
duct (section 60 (1) of the Act). 


_*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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The local office asked for an elaboration 
of the particulars regarding the separation, 
namely, “What was the date on which the 
last incident of this nature occurred?” and 
“By whom was the claimant seen in this 
condition?” The employer replied on Sep- 
tember 23, 1960: “Named person was 
repeatedly drunk, and was many times 
warned about it.” 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 4, and on October 11, 
1960 wrote to the local office as follows: 


I wish to inform you that I was called back 
to work on October 10, Thanksgiving Day, to 
[the hotel] and did work there 10 hours that 
day. This, I think, is in line with what I have 
already told you in my appeal, namely, that I 
was temporarily laid off, not discharged. 

On October 12, 1960, an official of the 
local office noted that he had called the 
hotel but the manager would be away 
another week. The clerk told him that the 
claimant worked a few hours, relieving, on 
October 10, 1960 but couldn’t say whether 
he would be re-hired. 

The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees on November 
3, 1960. The employer was invited by the 
local office to be represented at the hearing 
but no one appeared on his behalf. 

The board’s decision reads as follows: 

The claimant was present at the hearing. He 
stated he was never drunk on duty. Claimant 
also stated he was laid off temporarily, and 
was told to come back the following week. He 
has since relieved on two occasions at [the 
hotel], which would indicate that he was not 
fired. His book was held back for a week. 

The majority of the board finds conflicting 
statements in the submission. As there is an 
element of doubt, the majority of the board 
considers that the claimant was laid off as of 
10 September 1960 and has not been re-hired. 
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_The majority of the board rules that the 
disqualification cease on 10 October 1960. 

The dissenting member of the board ex- 
pressed the following opinion: 

Claimant appeared before the Board, stated 
he was not drunk, also stated manager held his 
book for over a week. Since time of discharge 
he has been recalled on several occasions on a 
part-time basis, also stated he was let go 
because he could not move fast enough. After 
listening to claimant, I am inclined to believe 
his side of the story to be true. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
the following grounds: 

On September 12, 1960, when I went to work 
to pick up my pay the ER advised me that he 
had some new men to break in in the beverage 
room as waiters and that I was to take a week 
off (i.e.) 12-17 September 1960, inclusive, and 
then to phone him on the 19th of September 
1960 for recall date, which I did. I was 
advised to phone again the following Monday, 
the 26th of September 1960. The second time 
I received the letter of disqualification. I took 
this letter to the Employer but he would not 
talk to me—he told me he has had no time 
and rushed away to care for his business. I have 
since worked for him by his request on 10-13 
October, 5-8 November 1960. To my under- 
standing I was laid off, not discharged. 

Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
evidence before it, the majority of the board 
of referees found that the claimant was not 
dismissed, but was laid off. It found also 
that the evidence was conflicting. The dis- 
senting member stated that he was inclined 
to believe the claimant’s “side of the story 
to be true.” 

In fact, the record is silent regarding the 
date on which the last incident of the alleged 
drunkenness occurred and it has not been 
conclusively established that any specific act 
of that nature was the proximate cause of 
the claimant’s loss of employment. The only 
person who could have thrown more light 
on the matter was the employer, and neither 
he nor anyone on his behalf appropriately 
replied to the request of the local office 
for more specific information or appeared 
at the hearing before the board, although 
the local office had invited him to be 
represented. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
it has not been conclusively proven that 
the claimant lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct on September 10, 
1960. 

I consequently decide to reverse the deci- 
sion of the board of referees and to allow 
the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1820, March 17, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a widow, 62 years of age, filed an 
initial application for benefit at the National 
Employment Office in Vancouver on October 
19, 1959, and was registered for employ- 
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ment as a saleslady. She stated in the 
application that she had worked as a sales- 
lady from October 1958 to April 14, 1959, 
when she was laid off because of the com- 
pany’s policy not to employ her full-time 
as she had reached her 60th birthday. She 
stated also that she had been unemployed 
“since and on holiday” and that as of 
October 15, 1959, she had been capable of 
and available for work. Her rate of pay 
was $54.00 a week. 

In response to a request from the Com- 
mission’s Vancouver local office for further 
information regarding the claimant’s layoff, 
the employer replied on October 29, 1959, 
as follows: 

...Wwe would like to state that [the claimant] 
was laid off according to company policy. 
Employees are retired at the age of 60. They 
may then be rehired each year for a period of 
ten months. A minimum two-month break each 
year is compulsory. [The claimant] was on one 
of these periods... 

On February 29, 1960, she filed a 
renewal application for benefit at Vancouver 
and showed employment with [the company] 
in that city from October 1959 to February 
27, 1960, when she was again laid off 
because of the aforementioned policy. 


On September 1, 1960, she filed a further 
renewal application for benefit at the Com- 
mission’s local office in Hamilton, Ont., and 
again indicated employment in Vancouver 
with the said company, this time for the 
period April 1, 1960 to August 27, 1960, 
and once more she was laid off for the same 
reason as previously mentioned. She stated 
that she intended to remain in Hamilton 
for the entire month of September 1960, 
during which period she would be willing to 
accept employment. She registered for work 
as a sales clerk. 


The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant, by letter, on September 26, 1960, that 
she was disqualified from receipt of benefit 
effective August 28, 1960 because, in his 
opinion, she had failed to prove that she 
was available for work in that she had so 
restricted her sphere of employment as to 
render her not available for work (section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. Her appeal, which was written in 
Vancouver, was received in the local office 
of that city on October 5, 1960. It reads: 


..-1 certainly was available for work in 
Hamilton if they had found me a job. I went 
to register each week as requested and when 
I told them on the 19th of September that I was 
leaving Hamilton for Vancouver the next day, 
they told me that my cheque would be mailed 
on to me as my claim had not been received 
from Vancouver. I registered back in Van- 
couver on September 23rd and find my benefit 
is suspended...I started back to work...on 
Monday Oct. 3rd. 
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The claimant attended the hearing of her 
case by a board of referees in Vancouver 
on November 2, 1960, and gave evidence. 

The unanimous decision of the board 


reads: ; 

...There is no doubt in this case claimant 
was unemployed through no fault of her own 
and the Board must accept her statement re- 
garding her availability and desire for work. 
However, the Board must agree with the insur- 
ance officer that for the period while she was 
in Hamilton she could not be considered avail- 
able for work within the meaning of the Act 
because she was restricting her availability for 
a very limited period. The Board, however, 
must agree that the claimant was available 
for work within the meaning of the Act from 
23 September -1960. 

Therefore, while we agree with the decision 
of the insurance officer who imposed an in- 
definite disqualification from 28 August 1960 
under section 54 2() (a) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, we will on the above statements 
from claimant, terminate this disqualification 
as of 22 September 1960. 


In a letter dated November 16, 1960, 
for the attention of the Hamilton local office 
of the Commission, the claimant stated: 


On September ist, 1960, I registered at your 
office for a job or benefits. After going to 
different units I was told to report on Septem- 
ber 12th, which I did and they told me my 
claim had not come through from Vancouver 
yet and to report on September 19th which I 
did and the young lady at the counter told me 
my claim was upstairs but was not ready until 
the following week. I told her I was leaving 
for Vancouver before that day. So she took me 
over to see a man who was at a desk and he 
said for me to report to the U.I.C. in Van- 
couver when I arrived home, which was the 
23rd of September. The man in Hamilton said 
my cheque and insurance book would be mailed 
on to me, but it was not. Instead, to my 
surprise, I was told at the office here that my 
claim had been suspended by someone in 
Hamilton ...I was available for work while I 
was down there if you had found me one. I was 
not on holiday or leave of absence from [the 
company] or did I receive any pay for that 
period—therefore, I think I am entitled to my 
benefits for those weeks. I know other people 
who go to other cities for short periods and 
draw their benefits so what is the difference 
about my claim? I was paid here for the period 
I registered on my return. I was also told by 
one of the employees of the U.I.C. here [Van- 
couver] before I left for Hamilton that I was 


Arthur H. Brown, who retired from 
the post of Deputy Minister of Labour 
last December, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee, it was an- 
nounced last month by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour. Mr. Brown 
succeeds Arthur MacNamara, also a 
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New Chairman of Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee 


entitled to my benefits down there just as I 
would be here if I registered as soon as I 
arrived and I did. . : 

I trust you will look after this claim and 
forward my cheque. 

I am enclosing a copy of the appeal. 

Upon being questioned, neither the Hamil- 
ton nor the Vancouver local offices had any 
recollection of the matter referred to in 
the claimant’s letter of November 16, 1960. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
November 24, 1960. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant has not revealed the purpose of 
her trip to Hamilton, but it is clear from 
the record that it could not be chiefly to 
seek work or to improve her opportunities 
of securing any during the period of her 
compulsory layoff. 


It may be that the conditions of the labour 
market in Vancouver could provide her 
with opportunities of temporary employ- 
ment during her annual two months’ com- 
pulsory layoff from [the ........ company], to 
consider that during such period she is avail- 
able for work, notwithstanding any restric- 
tions she might place upon her acceptance 
of employment, particularly with respect 
to the period she would be available. 


However, by having gone to Hamilton, 
she placed additional restrictions on her 
availability, since it is reasonable to assume 
that that city which, although having a 
population of well over 300,000 (Greater 
Hamilton), would nevertheless provide a 
smaller field in which to obtain employ- 
ment than that offered in Vancouver, which 
has a population in excess of 600,000 
(Greater Vancouver), especially as any 
work which the claimant might have been 
willing to accept had to be of a very tem- 
porary nature and, as it turned out in the 
particular instance, had to be of approx- 
imately three weeks duration. 


In view of the foregoing, I see no valid 
reason to disturb the unanimous decision 
of the board of referees and I consequently 
decide to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


former Deputy Minister of Labour, 
whose term as Chairman expired re- 
cently. 

The Committee represents both em- 
ployer and employee organizations and 
advises the Government and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission on 
unemployment insurance matters. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 209 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 180 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
ra (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 

at: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department 


Defence Production ................. or ti ee 
cist EC HIICEHRE ie Rapa yc ntutrereci ns mftarsctet oi tact 
R.C.M.P. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
122 $351,139.00 
14 598,247.70 
6 31,698.39 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: ; 
(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts Shall be paid such wages as are 


id i e district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
Dene, ye rate; but in no Sent shall the wages aid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; ; es 
(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; K 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; ; ; , 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $18,156.18 was collected from 14 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 134 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Ciause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Brandon Man: R E Turner, installation of cold room in headerhouse, Experimental 
Farm. near Outlook Sask: Canada Cement Co Ltd, supply & delivery of cement for 
downstream tunnels, South Saskatchewan River Project; Inland Cement Co Ltd (Saskat- 
chewan Division), supply & delivery of cement for downstream tunnels, South Saskat- 
chewan River Project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Lindsay Scharfe Co Ltd, “installation of roofing & flashing on 
Bldg 530; Irving-Harding Ltd, “installation of roofing & flashing on Bldg 457; Metallicrete 
Flooring Co Ltd, *finishing floor of Bldg 412; John Kovacs, *filling & taping of joints in 
gyproc & plywood wall board of Bldg 234 extension; Irving-Harding Ltd, *installation of 
oe & flashing on Bldg 412; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of Theoretical Physics 
Bldg 508. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Manson L Thomas, site improvement for elementary school (DND 
9/59). Brantford Ont; Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site improvement & planting for 
50 housing units (FP 3/58). Stratford Ont: Carl’s Landscaping, *repairs to aluminum 
windows (3/48 & 4/49). Whiteshell Man: Snook Bros Ltd, clearing & grubbing at AECL 
townsite. Calgary Alta: Scully & Myhre, *carpentry service, wartime housing, Projects 1, 
2, 3, 3A, 4 & 4A. Edmonton Alta: Garden Tilling Servcie, “landscaping, Highlands Court 
Apartments. New Westminster B C: Conniston Construction, *ground maintenance. Van- 
couver B C; Conniston Construction, *ground maintenance; Security Fence Co, *supply 
& installation of wire screening, Vancouver Apartments & Terrace; Larsen & Kirside, 
*repair of fire damage at 3516 Dieppe Place; Seabord Management, *renewal of gutters, 
downpipes, etc, Vancouver Terrace. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Hahn Construction, supply & installation of fire 
exit doors, Gordon’s IRS. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: R & B Construction, construction 
of basements, Ermineskin, Samson, Louis Bull & Montana Reserves. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Cornwallis N S: Valley Services Ltd, supply & installation of fire alarm systems in 
various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N §: Pryor Construction Ltd, modifications 
to gun pit No 5, Bldg No 3, RCNAD. Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, 
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construction of fire prevention facilities including watermains. Sydney N S: Canadian 
Erectors Ltd, retubing two water tube boilers, Point Edward Naval Base. St Hubert Que: 
Vermont Construction Inc, construction of Tacan tower & bldg, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe 
Ont: James Tapp & Sons Ltd, construction of extension to bldg No 90, (ADA), RCAF 
Station; Coady Construction Ltd, construction of extension to Bldg No 90, RCAF Station. 
Trenton Ont; Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *construction of rail spur. Uplands Ont: 
James Tapp & Sons Ltd, construction of extension to garage. Winnipeg Man: Keewatin 
Electric Ltd, rewiring of HMCS Chippawa. Comox B C: Farmer Construction (VI) Ltd, 
construction of CE Bldg with outside services, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Daniels & Mannard Ltd, interior painting of 43 bldgs. Camp 
Borden Ont: Trim Painting Co, interior painting of 100 PMQs, RCAF Station. London 
Ont: W A McDougall, repair of showers in bldgs 65, 66 & 67. Petawawa Ont: Universal 
Painters & Decorators Reg, interior painting of four barrack blocks, Camp. Edmonton 
Alta; Alta-West Construction Ltd, construction of lounge addition to Junior Ranks Club 
(Bldg H-8); B & E Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 96 PMQs, Griesbach 
Barracks. Grande Prairie Alta: Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to 
drill hall. Resolute Bay N W T: Horton Steel Works Ltd, *supply & erection of three 
steel petroleum storage tanks, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, tiling floors of washroom, laundry 
rooms & dressing rooms, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Valley Services Ltd, alterations 
& additions to fire alarm systems at HMCS Cornwallis; Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. 
Greenwood N S: G W Sampson, sealing floors in Hangar No 1, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N S: Vincent & Frank Cosgrove, interior painting of Bldg D-34, HMC Dockyard; Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to Jetty No 1, HMC Dockyard; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
* renewal of main compressed air line under Jetty No 1, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater 
N S: Vincent & Frank Cosgrove, interior painting of 26 houses, RCN Air Station; Pryor 
Construction Ltd, general interior repairs to Bldg No 31, RCN Air Station. Camp Ipper- 
wash Ont: Totem Construction Co Ltd, laying of quarry tile floor in Bldg 18. Cedar 
Springs Ont: T C Warwick & Sons Ltd, erection of prefabricated steel bldg at rifle range. 
Kingston Ont: Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction Co Ltd, modification to Bldg 40, 
Royal Military College. Orangeville Ont: E J Reid General Contractor, interior & exterior 
repairs & interior painting, Armoury. Picton Ont: Arthur A Sills & Son Ltd, reflooring 
of main drill hall & painting of court layouts at Bldg 20, Camp. Port Hope Ont; B Pen- 
nington & Son, interior renovation & partial redecoration of Armoury. Stratford Ont: 
Harrison & Green Construction Ltd, renovation of wash rooms in Armoury. Trenton Ont: 
Quinte Plumbing, Heating & Electric Co Ltd, installation of underground electrical power 
distribution cable, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: McAuliffe-Grimes Ltd, laying of asbestos 
vinyl tile in Hangar No 12, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Dominion Catering Co 
Ltd, catering. Rivers Man: Brunswick of Canada Ltd, installation of bowling lanes & 
approaches, CJATC Camp. Regina Sask: North west Electric Co Ltd, installation of warn- 
ing sirens. Saskatoon Sask; Industrial Engineering Ltd, installation of warning sirens. 
Calgary Alta: Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, renewal of kitchen counter tops in 100 
PMQs, Currie Barracks. Esquimalt B C: C D Johnston, painting & stuccoing exterior of 
Bldg No 89, HMCS Naden. Masset B C: Eby & Sons Ltd, installation of asbestos shakes 
to exterior walls of residence. Vancouver B C: M & M Insulation Ltd, roof repairs, Lynn 
Creek Naval Depot. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Douglas Bremner Contractors & Builders Ltd, construction 
of farm camp type “A”, Bldg No F-32, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Kingston Ont; 
Ball Bros Ltd, construction of exercise hall, school & library bldg A-10, Collin’s 
Bay Penitentiary. 

Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 

Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, *repairs of CHL Old Squaw. Parry Sound Ont: Richard- 
son Marina, *repair of CGL Jaegar. Victoria B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, 
*improvements to CHS Marabell; Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, *improvements to 
CHS Wm J Stewart. 
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National Harbours Board 


i tion of diesel twin-screw tug. 

Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *construct t 
Pereaal et Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving of Racine Wharf at Section 
62. Vancouver Harbour B C: City Construction Co Ltd, paving access roadway & parking 


area, No 3 Jetty. 
Department of Public Works 


: inion Construction Co Ltd, alterations to generator house 

SAT en Say generators & other related work for RCMP. Harry’s Harbour 
ere ese dale Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Lewisporte Nfld: Horwood 
Teter cae Lid E ierations & additions to public bldg. Port au Port Nfld: Cotter & 
Maclsaac alterations & addition to post office. Portugal Cove South Nfld: H Drover & 
Co Ltd construction of community stage. St John’s Nfld: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations & additions to provide mail lobbies, Post Office Bldg. Twillingate Nfld: pie 
lingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, alterations to generator house, supply & 
installation of two generators & other related work for RCMP. Wesleyville Nfid: M C 
Campbell Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. West Point P E I: Norman N 
MacLean, breakwater improvements. Chester N S: Arenburg Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Halifax N S: Cambrian Construction Ltd, 
construction of inspection laboratory for Department of Fisheries. Halifax Harbour 
N S: Cyril J Feeney, wharf reconstruction at George’s Island. Little Bras dOr N S: 
Insul-Lite Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Noel N _S: Campbell & 
Grant Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Parrsboro N S: Colin R MacDonald 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. River Bourgeois (Bissett’s) N S: Martell’s Construction Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Spry Bay N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Ltd, wharf repairs & improvements. 
Saint John N B: Standard Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. 
St Stephen N B: Cowan Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters & 
garage. Anse aux Basques Que: Lucien Tremblay, construction of roadway. Iberville Que: 
P Baillargeon, wharf repairs. Lauzon Que: Les entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, installation 
of rubber dock fenders, Champlain Dry Dock; Dimock Construction Inc, construction of 
auxiliary caisson seat at Lorne Dry Dock. Montreal Que: Empire Maintenance Ltd, 
cleaning interior of new National Revenue Bldg; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, modernization of 
elevators, Customs Examining Warehouse; Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning, repoint- 
ing & waterproofing of masonry work, Customs Bldg; J Brissette Ltee, cooling of shooting 
stage, National Film Board Bldg. Oka Que: M G A Construction Inc, construction of 
federal bldg. Quebec Que: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning 
interior of Champlain Harbour Station; Robert Daigle, alterations to new Temporary 
Bldg. Rimouski Que: Construction J R L Enr, general alterations, old public bldg. Colling- 
wood Ont: Disher-Ferrand Ltd, repairs to federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: Emile Marion & 
Son, alterations & improvements, federal bldg. Kagawong Ont; Wm J Ferguson, wharf 
repairs. Lakefield Ont; Eastwood Construction Co Ltd, alterations to interior & fittings, 
federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Ontario Building Co Ltd, cleaning interior of Trade & Commerce 
Bldg; Federal Electric Contractors Ltd, installation of lighting system in driveway & 
parking lot at K W Neatby Bldg, CEF; Becker-Joule Ltd, installation of underground 
pipelines between Insurance Bldg & PBX Bldg, Riverside Drive; W Sparks & Son Ltd, 
moving of X-Ray Film Library from Ottawa Car Bldg to Connor Bldg, Hull Que; Roger E 
Boivin, interior redecoration, Postal Terminal “A”, Besserer St; Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, alterations to second & third floors, Ottawa Car Bldg, Slater St; McTeer Agencies, 
electrical installation for PP & S, Trade & Commerce Bldg; Andrews Bros Construction 
(Ottawa) Ltd, addition & alterations to Geophysical Bldg, CEF; Aerodyne Ltd, installa- 
tion of air conditioning system, Old Printing Bureau, 75 St Patrick St. Picton Ont: George 
Crowe Construction, rebuilding upper portion of timber pile wharf. Port Perry Ont: 
Scugog Lumber Coal & Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. St Catharines Ont: Blenkhorn 
Sawle Ltd, additions & renovations to ventilation system, federal bldg. Waupoos & 
Waupoos Island Ont: R D MacKey Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of ferry wharves. 
Cross Lake Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, addition to Nursing Station. Virden Man: 
F A France Construction Co, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Kraft Construction Co Ltd, construction of additional basemen storage area, General 
Post Office Bldg; Henry E Gibson & Co Ltd, alterations & renovations to third & fourth 
floors, federal bldg. Regina Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, installation of ventilating 
system, rifle & revolver range, Depot Division, RCMP. Edmonton Alta: Ray Poissant 
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Construction Ltd, alterations to Dental Clinic, Colonel Mewburn Hospital. Hinton Alta: 
Watson (Tofield) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Manyberries Alta: 
Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, construction of one-classroom school, Experimental 
Farm. Slave Lake Alta: Watson (Tofield) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Alexis Creek B C: Thompson Construction Co Ltd, construction of Health 
Centre. Ladysmith B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. Mayne 
Island B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Pemberton B C: W J Dick 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Sechelt B C: The R H Forster Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. South Burnaby B C: E H Shockley & Son 
Ltd, construction of Postal Station. Vancouver B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of 
additional mezzanine floor, Old Customs Examining Warehouse for Department of 
Transport. Victoria B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs, second floor, 
Customs Bldg. MacKenzie Highway N W T: B G Linton Construction Ltd, clearing 
right-of-way, Mile 51 to Mile 76.6 northerly from Province of Alberta-N W T Boundary. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


New Glasgow N S: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, construction & delivery of steel 
spud for Dredge No 21. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Ltd, 
construction of deckhouse & alterations to steel clamshell Dredge No 129. Fredericton 
N B: Weyman Construction Ltd, extension to loading platform, Post Office Bldg. Dorval 
Que: J J Shea Ltd, interior alterations to Terminal Bldg. Plessisville Que: Louis Philippe 
Pare, installation of lock boxes, federal bldg. Princeville Que: J Robert Noel Ine, 
rebuilding retaining wall, federal bldg. Barrie Ont: H B Allen, basement alterations to 
federal bldg. Ottawa Ont; Champagne Electric Ltd, improvement to lighting system, 
Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Independent Coal & Lumber Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of filing racks, Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Robert Strang, redecoration & linoleum 
laying, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Moloughneys Van & Storage Ltd, moving furniture, 
various bldgs; Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning exhaust ducts, various bldgs; 
Choisy Laboratories Ltd, disinfecting washrooms, various bldgs; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, 
installation of panic hardware on doors, Lorne Bldg; W D Moloughney, drilling well, 
Scott Farm, Baseline Road; A McWade, redecoration of Jackson Bldg; Ted Wojdacki, 
redecoration of Botany Bldg, CEF; Independent Coal & Lumber Co Ltd, general 
repairs, RCMP Headquarters, Tremblay Road; Kenden Builders Ltd, general repairs to 
568 Booth St; A McWade, redecoration of Canadian Bank Note Bldg; H Pion & Sons, 
improvement of ventilation system, Veterans Affairs Bldg; Thomas Gregoire, redecoration 
of Holden Bldg. Pembroke Ont: Edward Biederman, interior alterations to federal bldg. 
Waubaushene Ont: Waubaushene Navigation Ltd, dredging. Winnipeg Man: Wyatt Con- 
struction Co Ltd, changes to partitions, General Post Office Bldg. Courtenay River B C: 
North Western Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Sidney B C: Mitchell & Anderson Inc Co 
Ltd, alterations to waiting room, Ferry Terminal Bldg. Vancouver B C: Kennett Con- 
struction Co Ltd, general alterations to examining warehouse; West Coast Painting Co 
Ltd, interior repairs & repainting, General Post Office Bldg. Victoria B C: Lunan Bros & 
Hamilton Ltd, general alterations, Belmont Bldg. Whitehorse Y T: Ben Leveille, alterations 
to female quarters. 


Department of Transport 


Camp Island Labrador: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of single dwelling. Saint John N B: Ocean Steel & Construction Ltd, *construction of 
sectional steel scow. Seven Islands Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Trenton Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, *repairs to swing span of Dundas 
St Bridge over Trent Canal. Uplands Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, renovation of 
portion of Old Terminal Bldg, Ottawa Airport. Thompson Man: James Swanson, clearing, 
stumping & grubbing of NDB site. Winnipeg Man; Bristol Aero-Industries Ltd, *radio 
modernization on Departmental Aircraft CF-DTD & CF-CUE; Kraft Construction, con- 
struction of extension to Terminal Bldg. Terrace B C: Ellis Hughes Electric Ltd, installa- 
tion of condenser discharge threshold identification lighting, Runway 32. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, April 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 129.1 between March and 
Aprii.* 

Declines in the food, and recreation and 
reading components balanced increases in 
the clothing, health and personal care, and 
tobacco and alcohol components. The hous- 
ing and transportation components were 
unchanged. 

The April indexes reflect the Nova Scotia 
sales tax changes that became effective in 
April as well as the gasoline tax changes 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

The food index declined 0.1 per cent 
from 124.0 to 123.9 as prices for food for 
consumption at home decreased 0.2 per 
cenit but restaurant meals increased 0.3 per 
cent. Lower prices were reported for eggs, 
beef, pork, veal, turkey, powdered skim 
milk, bananas, grapefruit and chocolate 
bars. Prices were higher for most fats, 
oranges, cereal products other than bread, 
apples and most fresh, canned and frozen 
vegetables, particularly fresh tomatoes and 
lettuce. 


CONSUMER 


Index 1949=100 


The housing index was unchanged at 
133.2. A fractional increase in the shelter 
component, combined with no change in 
the household operation component, was 
not sufficient to change the combined index. 
The shelter index was higher as a result 
of price increases for some items of home- 
ownership. The rent index was unchanged, 
as the stability which has been evident in 
this series for some months continued. In 
the household operation index, lower prices 
for some household appliances offset higher 
prices for furniture, floor coverings, tex- 
tiles, and utensils and equipment. 

The clothing index increased 0.1 per 
cent from 111.8 to 111.9 as a result of 
higher prices for men’s, women’s, and 
children’s wear, and piece goods. Clothing 
services, which include laundry, dry clean- 
ing and shoe repairs, and footwear were 
unchanged. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 141.0. There was little or no price move- 
ment in the automobile operation, local 
transportation or travel indexes. In auto- 
mobile operation, tax increases for gasoline 
in a number of cities were largely offset 


PRICE INDEX 


Index 1949=100 
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by substantial price decreases in several 
cities, particularly Toronto. Automobile 
licenses cost more in a number of cities. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.6 per cent from 154.4 to 155.3. Higher 
professional fees occurred for dentists’ and 
doctors’ services and for optical care. In 
personal care, prices of supplies were lower: 
decreases for toilet soap outweighed slightly 
higher prices for other items. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
clined 0.8 per cent from 146.6 to 145.5. 
The reading index was unchanged but the 
recreation index decreased as a result of 
lower prices for television sets, radios, 
phonograph records and bicycles. 

The fractional increase of 0.1 per cent 
in the tobacco and alcohol index from 
115.7 to 115.8 resulted entirely from price 
changes in Saint John for both beer and 
liquor. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in five of ten regional cities between 
February and March.j Decreases ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in both Saint John and 
Toronto to 0.3 per cent in Montreal. The 
Halifax index was unchanged, and increases 
in the other four regional cities ranged from 
0.1 per cent in Winnipeg to 0.5 per cent 
in Ottawa. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of the 
ten regional cities; only the St. John’s and 
Winnipeg food indexes were higher. Shelter 
indexes were unchanged in four cities, de- 
clined in four other cities and increased 
fractionally in the other two regional cities. 
Clothing indexes advanced in nine of ten 


regional cities; the Halifax index was 
slightly lower. Household operation indexes 
rose in six cities and declined in the other 
four cities. Other commodities and services 
indexes were up in three cities, down in 
four cities and unchanged in the remaining 
three cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Montreal —0.4 to 129.0; Van- 
couver —0.3 to 129.6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0.2 to 124.5; Saint John —0.1 to 129.7; 
Toronto —0.1 to 130.9; Ottawa -+0.7 to 
130.1; St. John’s +-0.3 to 116.5*; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.3 to 124.8; Winnipeg +0.1 to 
127.0. Halifax remained unchanged at 128.0. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) moved up to 293.7 
in March from 291.9 in February; on the 
base 1949=100, to 128.8 from 128.0. The 
non-residential building materials price in- 
dex (1949=100) rose to 131.7 from 131.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1961 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) was unchanged at 127.5 
between mid-February and mid-March. 
Slight declines in the prices of goods were 
balanced by increases in the prices of 
services. Although the index is at a record 
high, it has remained relatively stable for 
five months, fluctuating only between 127.3 
and 127.5. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1961 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) was unchanged 
at 112.3 between mid-January and mid- 
February. 


Labour Legislation of the Past Decade 


(Continued from page 464) 

A number of measures have also been 
taken by provincial legislatures to be pre- 
pared to deal with the more widespread use 
of radioactive materials in industrial pro- 
cesses. Ontario amended the Department of 
Labour Act in 1957 to permit regulations 
to be made for the protection of the health 
and safety of persons who may be exposed 
to the effects of ionizing radiation, and 
Manitoba, when the Employment Standards 
Act was passed in the same year, included 
in it authority to make regulations govern- 
ig industries that utilize radioactive sub- 
stances. The Quebec Public Health Act 
was amended in 1960 to provide specific 
authority to regulate ionizing radiations in 
industrial establishments. 


*See Table F-1 at back of bock. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Silica Exposure, Industries Other Than Mining 


The Silicosis Act, passed in Ontario in 
1950 and made effective by regulations 
issued in 1952, was aimed at the control of 
the health hazards of exposure to silica dust 
in occupations other than mining. These 
may occur in foundries, potteries, or the 
monument industry. Medical examination 
of miners exposed to silica dust has been 
required by the legislation of a number of 
provinces for some time. The new legisla- 
tion, which is administered by the provin- 
cial Department of Health, provides for 
clinics for periodic medical examination of 
employees who are exposed for 50 or more 
hours in a month to the inhalation of dust 
from materials containing silica. Such em- 
ployees must have a health certificate issued 
under the Act. 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 151 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following five broadcasts were given 
in 1960 and 1961 and published by the 
Department of Labour in Ottawa. 

1. FINLAYSON (Mrs.) G. D. Winter Em- 
ployment. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who was President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada, spoke 
on behalf of the Winter Work Program, point- 


ing out how women can help to increase 
winter work. 


2. FLEMING, DONALD METHUEN. 
Small Businesses. Pp. 5. 
The Minister of Finance described new 


government-backed loans available to small 
businesses. 

3. PHILPOTT, PERCY J. The Corps of 
Commissionaires in Canada. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Special Adviser on Older 
Veterans to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. He told about the history of the Corps 
of Commissionaires and about the different 
kinds of jobs they do. 


4. SOULES, JACK M. Wintertime Construc- 
tion. Pp. 4. 
The President of the Canadian Construction 


Association spoke about winter construction 
in Canada. 


5. STARR, MICHAEL. Winter Employment. 
Pp. 4. 

The Minister of Labour spoke about the 
Winter Work Program. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CIVILIAN REHABILITATION BRANCH. Notes 
based on Discussions at the Western Proy- 
inces Rehabilitation Workshop held at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, October 12-14, 
1960. “A Discussion of Current Problems 
in effecting Successful Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices.” [Ottawa] 1960. Pp. 13. 

7. Woops SCHOOLS, LANGHORNE, PA. Out- 
look for the Adult Retarded; Proceedings of 
the 35th Spring Conference of the Woods 
Schools held in cooperation with the Mas- 
sachusetts Special Commission on Retarded 
Children in Boston, May 6 and 7, 1960. 
Langhorne, Pa., 1960. Pp. 123. 


Aid to 
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Education, Vocational 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Report of the Director of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1960. Pp. 18. 

9. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. Technical Education in Bri- 
tain. [Birmingham, 1959]. Pp. 31. 

A brief outline of the education and training 
of skilled workers in industry from the second- 
ary school up to the university level. 

10. Great BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Better Opportunities in Technical 
Education. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. [24] 


.Contains proposals for a major recon- 
struction of the system of courses for techni- 
cians, craftsmen and operatives in the technical 
colleges of England and Wales.” 

11. SCOTLAND. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. Technical Education in Scotland, the 
Pattern for the Future. Edinburgh, HMSO, 
1960. Pp. 14. 

“.,. Outlines steps which have recently been 
taken, or which are to be carried out in the 
near future, to insure that technical education 


in Scotland is geared both to the needs of 
modern industry and commerce...” 


European Communities 


12. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL CoM- 
MUNITY. HIGH AUTHORITY. Europe in 
Action. [Luxembourg, Publications Depart- 
ment of the European Communities, 1958] 
Paw: 


Based on the 6th General report of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 1958. 


13. EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES. Le Marché 
commun. Bruxelles, 1959. Pp. [24] 

14. EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES. INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE. The European Community: 
Coal and Steel — Common Market — 
EURATOM. The Facts: Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Institutions, External Relations. 2d 
ed. [Brussels? 1960] Pp. 23. 

15. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY. 
COMMISSION. Exposé sur l’évolution de la 
situation sociale dans la Communauté. 
[Bruxelles?] 1959. Pp. 137. 


Foreign Labour Information Series 


The following 11 pamphlets were pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in Washington between 1956 and 1959 as 
parts of its Foreign Labor Information 
Series. 

16. Labor in Argentina. Pp. [31]. 

17. Labor in the Belgian Congo. Pp. 35. 


Published in 1959, Discusses the labour force, 
labour legislation and trade unions and indus- 
trial relations in the Belgian Congo. 
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18. Labor in Chile. Pp. 23. 

19. Labor in Cuba. Pp. 26. Published in 
1957. 

20. Labor in Mexico. Pp. 39. 

21. Labor in the Philippines. Pp. 23. 

22..Labor in Taiwan [Formosa]. Pp. 28. 

23. Labor in Thailand. Pp. 29. 

24. Labor in Turkey. Pp. 37. 

25. Latin American Labor Legislation, 
Comparative Summaries of Selected Provi- 
sions. Pp. 60. 

26. Soviet Attitudes and Policies toward 
increasing Output of Workers. Pp. 17. 


Industrial Relations 


27. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION. Report, First Annual Conference, 
Queens [sic] University, Industrial Relations 
Alumni Association, May 1960. [Kingston? 
1960] Pp. 29. 

Includes talks on industrial conciliation and 
welfare plans in Canada. 

28. McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. The Role of 
Government in Labour Relations. Twelfth 
Annual Conference, September 8 and 9, 
1960. [Montreal, 19607] Pp. 106. 

Contents: The Role of the State in Collective 
Bargaining, by Joseph Shister. The Government 
as Employer, by J. C. Best. Power and Func- 
tion in Labour Relations, by H. D. Woods. A 
Union View of Government in Labour Rela- 
tions, by Cleve Kidd. A Business View of the 
State Function in Labour Relations, by Shar- 
man Learie. 

29. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Labour-Management Relations; a 
Discussion of the Basis of Modern Labour 
Legislation. What happens in Conciliation 
and What the Parties may do to establish 
and maintain Good Relations. [Fredericton] 
1960. Pp. 20. 

Contents: The Basis of Modern Labour 
Legislation in Canada. What happens during 
Conciliation? What can Management do to 
maintain “Good Relations’ with the Union? 
What can the Union do? General Comment. 


Industry 

30. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, ,Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Pp., 287. 

31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Serv- 
ices for Small-Scale Industry. Geneva, 1961. 
Pp. 204. 

Discusses how governments and other agen- 
cies can held the managers of small firms to 


improve operations and increase. productivity 
and profitability in their companies. 


32. LEVINSON, HAROLD MYER. Postwar 
Movement of Prices and Wages in Manufac- 
turing Industries, by Harold M. Levinson, 
and Supplementary Technical Material to 
the Staff Report, by George W. Bleile and 
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Thomas A. Wilson. Materials prepared in 
Connection with the Study of Employment, 
Growth, and Price Levels for Consideration 
by the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States. Study paper No. 21. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 139. 

33. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Funds for Research and Development in 
Industry, 1957: Performance and Financing. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 119. 

.Prepared...on the basis of summary 
data "provided by ‘the Bureau of the Census.” 
Points out how much money was spent in 
research and development in the sciences and 


engineering in 1957, and shows where the 
money came from. 


Labouring Classes 


34. CALIFORNIA. GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 
PROBLEMS OF OLDER WORKERS. Employment 
and Retirement of Older Workers; Recom- 
mendations and Report. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, 1960. Pp. 144. 

Arthur M. Ross, chairman. 

Five recommendations are made and ampli- 
fied by the Governor’s Commission: 1. Equal 
employment opportunity for older workers in 
California. 2. Expansion of the program of 
special assistance for older workers in the 
State Department of Employment. 3. Liberaliza- 
tion of the “retirement test” under the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance program so 
that pensioners can earn more than $1,200 a 
year in gainful employment without having 
benefits reduced. 4. Voluntary inclusion of 
vesting provisions in pension plans. 5. Volun- 
tary adoption of more flexible retirement poli- 
cies in industry. 

35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1960. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 162. 

36. LONG, CLARENCE DICKINSON. Wages 
and Earnings in the United States, 1860- 
1890. A study by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. Princeton 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 169. 

37. MACDONALD, DONALD FARQUHAR. The 
State and the Trade Unions. London, Mac- 
millan, 1960. Pp. 199. 

Examines the changing relationship between 
the state and organized labour in Great Britain 
with particular reference to the period from the 
late 19th century to the present time. 

38. NEWFOUNDLAND. COMMISSION OF EN- 
QUIRY ON THE LOGGING INDUsTRY. Report. 
[St. John’s? Dept. of Provincial Affairs? 
1960?] Pp. 61, 18. 

Sir Brian Dunfield, chairman. 

The Commission’s terms of reference were: 
1. To enquire and report on the working and 
living conditions and terms of employment (in- 
cluding rates of remuneration) of men engaged 
in forest operations of all kinds for the years 
1958, 1959 and 1960. 2. To enquire and report 
on any circumstances which the Commissioners 
felt should be brought to the Government’s 
attention. 3. To make recommendations on the 
subject of employment on forest operations in 
Newfoundland. 
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39, PETRO, SYLVESTER. The Kohler Strike; 
Union Violence and Administrative Law. 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1961. 
Pp. 118. } : ; 

An account’ of the strike involving the 
Kohler Company in Wisconsin and the United 
Automobile Workers’ union which began in 
1954. The union accused the Company of 
unfair labour practices before the U.S. National 
Labor Relations Board. The Board handed 
down its decision (favorable to the union) in 
August 1960, six years after the union’s case 
had been presented. The author, Professor of 
Law at the New York University School of 
Law, is critical of the decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

40. SAFI, MoHAMMaD. Eleven Years of 
Labour Policy. Karachi, Bureau of Labor 
Publications, 1959. Pp. 128. 

An appraisal of government labour policy 
in Pakistan from the time Pakistan became 
an independent state of August 14, 1947 until 
October 1958, when the present government 
took office. The author alleges that this labour 
policy failed in its objectives and suggests how 
it can be successful. 

41. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
Iry. Comparison of State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws as cf January 1, 1960. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 148. 

42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Community meets the Migrant Worker; 
Current Programs and Trends. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 62. : 

43. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABour. Annual 
Report, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 
292. 

44. U.S. WoMEN’s BurEAvU. Handbook on 
Women Workers, 1960. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 160. 


Pensions 
45. CANADIAN ‘TEACHER’S FEDERATION. 
Teacher Retirement Plans in Canada. 


Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 133. 


46. CowarD, LAWRENCE E. Actuarial 
Report on the Cost of Vesting in Pension 
Plans, prepared for the Ontario Committee 
on Portable Pensions by L. E. Coward, 
S. Eckler and N. E. Sheppard. [Toronto, 
Ontario Committee on Portable Pensions] 
1961. Pp. 32. 


47. ONTARIO. COMMITTEE ON PORTABLE 
PENSIONS. A Summary Report. [Toronto] 
NOSE, 1B ape 


_D. C. MacGregor and G. E. Gathercole, 
joint chairmen. 


Students 


48. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE. Supply and Demand, University 
Graduates, 1960/61. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 20. 
_ “Designed to advise employers, and univer- 
sity students due to graduate in 1961, what 
may be expected in terms of potential man- 


power, employment opportunities, and starting 
salary probabilities...” 
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49, INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION ON EDUCA- 
TION. The Case for increasing Student 
Motivation. (1960 Supplement). Toronto, 
1960. Pp. 30. 


Miscellaneous 

50. AITKEN, HUGH GEORGE JEFFREY. Tay- 
lorism at Watertown Arsenal; Scientific 
Management in Action, 1908-1915. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 
269. : 

A case study of the Taylor system of scien- 
tific management at the United States Arsenal 
in Watertown, Massachusetts. The introduction 
of the Taylor system, involving time study and 
premium pay, among other things, caused some 
dissension among the workers in the arsenal 
and was eventually discontinued. The author 
explains why the system was introduced and 
why it failed, and at the same time presents 
a fascinating study in human relations. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS DIVISION. Hospital Care in 
Canada, Recent Trends and Developments. 
Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 102. 

52. MICHEELS, WILLIAM JORDAN. Measur- 
ing Educational Achievement, by William J. 
Micheels & M. Ray Karnes. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 496. 

Explains how to make and use tests, with 
particular reference to industrial education. 

53. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Board. Administration of Electronic Data 
Processing, by Carl G. Baumes. Staff assist- 
ance by Norman E. Pflomm. New York, 
1961) Pp: 136. 

Based on the experience of 124 companies 
of all types and sizes. Explains about inaugur- 
ating, administering or overseeing electronic 
data-processing systems in commercial or indus- 
trial concerns. Includes case histories. 

54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Consultative Approach to Safety. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 9. 

The consultative approach to safety applies 
when State safety inspectors, insurance company 
safety personnel, and others acting in an 


advisory or enforcement capacity are called in 
to advise on safety. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Paid Sick Leave Provisions in Major Union 
Contracts, 1959. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Ppase. 

Includes a number of clauses illustrating the 
provisions of various sick leave plans. 

56. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS. Noise: its 
Effect on Man and Machine. Hearings 
before the Special Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, Second Session. 
August 23, 24, 25, 1960. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 260. 


These hearings deal with the noise problem 
caused by the operation of jet airliners, guided 
missiles, and rockets. The Committee sought 
ways of reducing high intensity noise at its 
source. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force... 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED February 18, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Canada | Atlantic Quebec | Ontario Prairie British 


Region Region | Columbia 
See alun HOUE EE OTOP xc ceca. dube dated dado seietwklon 6,363 562 1,798 2,354 1,072 577 
IE cremate Tare Sick te Race he siaxtiets t= airascuigaas’ s+ Ria 4,679 422 1,336 1,685 804 432 
LOT CST Bilas chews nsitttatvene oils atainorad tess, debe raoiee ste 1,684 140 462 268 145 
PEs POOR one cise cent catenin ¥ RVG x viewdis sie his 573 61 204 176 92 40 
Po UEC 4 ich e215 8. BEAL ICE OF TET CES TOR 795 78 261 266 129 61 
DAA CARE Se $. Cate ats Sh as BERS 8s Tata co hee 2,937 238 828 1,112 487 272 
bie fh Set Beltane Beietun iS. em aied 5 Sam 1,847 162 458 716 324 187 
CUM OALH ANG OU El aes co vee ce a aadion sore veckiais 211 23 47 84 40 17 
IMO M EC coerce cere cc drae penile cede see agties 5,644 461 1,538 2,152 996 497 
GIL Se she oe As eet shor tn dhe pidga 0 00, oe hei «eb 01 4,038 326 1,104 1,509 735 364 
URI rs ciara ies 2 ge dia disieta Fovt-aao)s aa, 66 cis 1,606 135 434 643 261 133 
PR TUCTGIEEEAN. A ciahe, gotete here otetd, o BALA e's Zao) alm’e «0 ap ve 570 45 122 135 246 22 
AAO TICOL GERM sees diane oneiOs sisie.cieis his 5,074 416 1,416 2,017 750 475 
Paid Workers......... .) RAT PRR ERO rit Fae 4,601 368 1,269 1,853 686 425 
LP peng Greet Seema SEASONED IEE 3,133 246 871 1,258 455 303 
ETT, bee letyeanin Aide td bate tanee Sed 1,468 122 398 595 231 122 
POITeINMIOV OC acne. Neate es akan ee Tae aie emusnaiaes 719 101 260 202 76 80 
WA Gt Fercts oe atin Wovites een amen ¥ Aeperaverk els aes dmiecerars 641 96 232 176 69 68 
VLRO eee ain sietite a8 on sacra We habe this abet chenoar ics 78 zs 28 26 * 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force................0++ 5,566 638 1,590 1,839 966 533. 
WE Gord seare ae eseyaialotale SrtaTSnTTe A cieeeaie IOs slaigrass eparcrnyduareeis 1,263 177 337 385 232 132 
WH CUREMEM DO Sibieis ciacave apt Pa aia oe ea Mn Lay U io haa ca 6m 2.0 ae 4,303 461 1,253 1,454 734 401 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
nny En 


— Februa: January | February 
1961 cA 1961 1960 
ee See peepee acetet |jpriemtt Ae i x22 
Total Unemployed.........sssccsecceceretecccscnceensccsescssereseeecsreccees 719 693 599 
63 44 
On Temporary layoff up to 80 dayS...........ceee cere essere cent teen eceees 55 
Without work and ebking ODI eee ree aisisia oka ees a lato ted Nulol Couns Noletd overs 664 630 555 
Seeking full-time work..........6.-:sceeeenee esse scene nese eenne ne eeees 629 599 535 
Seeking part-time Work......-..0-:seeecee eee e ees e rete etter enn eeeeres 35 31 20 
Seeking under 1 month.........-.-seesececeee rece ceeeceeeecsceereesees 108 156 111 
Booking $9 ONS se icae oc we neal ems ekaroiate aleals oreo orslclete ele > ols wiscers sixties 308 ae FA 
Seeking 4-6 months, .........ssecceee tec cee cee e cree ee tener neers cerenes 166 113 a 
Seeking more than 6 months. ............ cece rece e settee et eee eeeaes 82 68 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- Finance | Supple- 
Year and portation, ‘ Senviaea phew 
Month Mining Re: pronase Forestry Cossisne: 2 Fe repe Trade |(including| tary |Totals® 
DrnTiUnGe overn- | Labour 
ation? ment) | Income 
1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1,560 3871 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....] 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
46.7 426.3 
46.7 428.7 
44.5 430.7 
45.1 437.3 
46.7 443.3 
46.3 435.3 
46.7 437.9 
46.9 442.0 
October...... 45.7 437.5 


November...| 45.4 432.3 
December....| 44.3 422.6 


1961— 
January*.....| 44.2 420.0 
Februaryt....| 44.4 423.8 
\ 


Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers bre bey or more employees—at February 1961 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,607,472. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
———_—_—__________————__| Average |--———___ Average 
Year and Month a ec pits 2 vib ga 
Employ- |Aggregate Wa, y ages | Employ- |Aggregate oey ages 
ges and Wages and 
ment | Payrolls anal Balacies ment | Payro fei Salaries 
ies Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
DDG D Becta re lele: a rero ohcig ects 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63. 48 
ROBB SRE TIN Res 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
pi! y (Oe ee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TODSRS3. A 35r Miechisatkeas 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
OOO. aes Hine 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1960 
Hobrauaryeieey esos dewws 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.6 77.68 
March: #2280. 8. Hoe e 114.2 201.5 175.4 75.37 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
April Fe ions Ted 114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
tee ee ee 118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
DASE RC aR oiatess carlo Sores 122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
Dury cee ce tds 121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
OPT let nS ene oe ae 123.1 291.0 176.8 75.94 111.7 199.7 176.5 77.62 
September................. 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
Maetoberes oes ee oes 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
November: .....5..d:eoe~. 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Wecembor wee $2.45 «dda deers 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
January Mise. See eae os 111.6 201.4 179.2 7.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
POpreinry ie sets aja). 111.0 202.4 181.1 | 77.79 104.6 193.3 182.3 80.20 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Tecunicat Notg—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average earnings formerly expressed in 
cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourcy: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


oo ooooooOoeeeowooooooooaaeaeaeseooes=~=~=~q$q$@mVa“{_OM™06>WOMnmj{$00—0—0 0 <nmna«aom™> 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Area 


Provinces 


Wewfoundland........ SIR OT a eoke ee eibla eye 
Prince Edward Telarc eaeceeetaaceotecrirthioas a AIENS 


Manitoba....... Ce a siaicca cscs ech eniiaeeat vine eee 
Saskatchowanercncdosessctms Create eeed uate wate 
Alberta (including Northwest So ed Ae Res 
British Columbia (including Yukon).. Met Fak at 


Wa mad a Aeron sio gs eats sos bode plete co = eins 


Biola tea cecme steers antes aioe denen iste 

ROSE gee SE Cn SERS er ae MRR on re en Stes si tn Bay 
Halifax graph et cee ATs. he dabinteberces 
MGneton : c\ aceite nat a ethatte tara ee Lie ener 
Saint John. 
Chicoutimi onqu re 
Quebec..... 
Sherbrooke sc aeastis tea Somes sok eek Rees sok Re oe 
Shawihigan ised... «cd. tat Ones eee pene. che eee: 
MnneOyRiveracate cds eee eee cc ke ae eer cs 


Kingston 


SpaGathaririod sks act ty ee ee NN. cree 
Niagara Falls 
rantford 


BCA Yinia oie sistolere coatiotaintn «|. «teesiorntaaiar a) <tv ereteheneee 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
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Jan. 
1961 


Employment 
Index Numbers 


Dec. 
1960 


_ 
S 
OD BRHOOWOR 


_ 
oO 
oo 

RPI H HH WOWNWORDUIMDPHHOROINOHOMN OCW OH Oe POI 


Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1960 1961 1960 
$ $ 
112.0 70.29 67.67 
105.4 58.12 55.12 
92.2 63.63 60.16 
103.2 63.85 62.81 
113.7 74.22 72.62 
117.7 80.00 78.22 
106.4 72.27 70.66 
117.4 72.49 72.02 
147.3 78.71 77.04 
109.7 83.80 81.40 
115.1 76.99 75.18 
118.6 56.64 54.32 


Jan. 
1960 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949-= 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


; Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
$ $ 
Mi LS PSS = RGA ee <a aso ae a 113.5 113.1 122.6 96.36 94.96 92.56 
Me Sr Hic Sad OR ARGAR tht URSE RR Ap eE ope 130.6 130.3 138.8 97.89 98.00 93.40 
“> Ge OS OES SA Send SS ARR eae See or 70.9 70.9 73 78.5: 77.66 73.19 
Cine: TEN Et SE eps, Rey Cee, See aA a ote 186.1 185.5 200.0 104.76 105.24 100.29 
OLB Satin on uns Anise SS, GRE esate Mee 84.4 83.3 100.6 97.82 94.13 95.89 
UNDA been. eed caidas Se ae gt Ee, Se anne a aD oe 36.2 37.2 51.8 71.50 62.10 74.39 
Oil and natural 1S OR a SR SEED ae Sar Ee 292.0 281.7 310.6 111.87 112.35 111.33 
JS CATS TIS leat See Gear eae, Sane RP yy rat A 120.8 122.1 113.8 85.89 81.94 79.33 
Manufacturing........ ene ene, ee |e 104.4 104.1 108.6 79.64 77.92 77.90 
Durable goods........ 106.0 105.7 114.3 85.42 84.03 83.98 
Non-durable goods 103.1 102.7 103.7 74.65 72,65 72.25 
Food and beverages. . 102.7 104.4 103.7 71.27 70.21 69.77 
leant mend Behan tae Ris ae ror sae sidls sis aie saisiava dle odes 128.7 128.7 132.1 78.10 78.38 77.31 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables Cee 73.3 74.5 76.3 67.73 58.88 64.56 
Gram malliproducts ), 6/0000 sicadesacivicanuee sees 97.8 99.6 100.7 76.19 75.08 74.89 
Bread and other bakery miadanis i. « Bers 106.4 109.7 107.9 66.51 | 67.21 65.67 
Distilled and malt liquors. . Se, ome Bd 8 94.1 97.7 96.3 96.70 97.57 92.09 
Tobacco and tobacco products. eee ee Fe ee Ee $7.2 115.6 109.5 67.96 63.18 68.13 
Rubber pradueta. washes saiaslawie sobs Sarceiasine ow Sea 95.2 84.7 104.7 80.89 78.00 80,64 
Lenbher progus tater chic s.<fa6 slsic cc steieas Bote ade. 85.6 83.5 85.4 55.14 50.48 53.20 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 94.2 91.3 93.4 52.33 47.46 51.06 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 75.3 7670/o |" "7620 63.69 61,20 62.61 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 69.1 68.7 63.4 59.99 57.19 58.75 
Woollen BOGGS Sci iit piss arisen eaivieisierszarsierscenioae 58.6 60.4 61.5 60.39 56.89 58.92 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 81.7 81.9 85.5 70.29 69.16 69.08 
Clothing (textile and fur). :....0.0e0002e20 cnecesae 89.5 85.6 91.0 50.34 45.20 49.14 
RES ITER SEE i's, oa,0,0; 0/6/0521 5) 525 0)5,<:2,5.0 00-winie dee Ne 9 89.6 86.1 90.7 49.13 44.29 47.72 
MV renee CLO GIR oe 55 aii nis, apa, yei2cueeincisacssenciats Sek 99.2 90.8 98.2 52,29 44.37 51.88 
ESET SAS oin.2 he aSrw leis) o 0) 9,508 /;aiojeseceTeuae viene, dos TM 72.6 72.4 73.5 49.70 45.51 47.90 
1 er ole © Sa eee ee ee se 94.2 93.6 100.6 68.03 65.41 68.15 
Saw and planing mills ‘i 94,2 92.9 101.6 70.25 67.55 71.26 
Burrnitare 55ca:ssicyeais nis s 105.6 106.3 109.1 65.44 62.90 63.90 
Other wood products 72.5 72,2 79.6 61.48 59.38 60.42 
RAG ONC lt gto oes cainisje.0is;injaininijaysjaisiainie,aiocte < aale 119.1 121.8 120.2 94.35 92.36 89.41 
BEAD A PA BOT LOUIS «a5 0.5 a0 0;5/5:0;0,0)0:4,0,5,0/0:0 09's ios 120.5 123.3 121,2 102.22 102, 24 96.05 
(ther paper produvete o.6 25% bciasiaid sers.0.0'0,0.0. 100,55) 115.8 118.3 117 75.06 70.59 72.44 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 122.9 123.3 122;2 85.66 83.89 83.97 
EVAR BNA Steel DLOAUCB Ea; 0.0\s 6i5:0:0,0.0,0,0,0,4,09,05 wslo0 Tele 99.0 98.7 109.1 89.86 87.52 88.00 
Agricultural implements.............0.00-00e00: 66.6 60.3 79.4 92.74 90.53 87.33 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 151.1 153.4 149.3 89.93 88.41 88.55 
led WANG BIE COONS 6 dateln aciois\are:0)6:0\0;3/s,010'5 416" = «SPE 95.9 95.7 103.2 79.35 78.14 78.72 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 88.2 86.7 100.0 77,02 73.89 75.74 
SRS Sah CUPRA TI RR aceek ead o's sosusoe rs v9 bieiu w\e,ae:evslecnisioisgs sas 85.3 85.2 97.8 84.78 82.31 84.35 
Maghinery- ANGuetrtals. ove ncs's.0 0 0006.0 nsden shh 109.8 109.7 117.6 87.10 84.45 84.86 
EASIBARY ATOW AIC. BUCO. a/s/0i0.5:0,,0i0,0;¢:0,0°8 ba 0.0) os alate 107.8 107.9 125.1 104.68 102.71 100.94 
Sheet metal products.......... 100.0 100.4 102.7 88, 29 83.49 85.15 
Wire and wire products... 107.0 108.4 120.0 89.69 86.73 91.55 
Transportation equipment 104.5 103.5 112.2 89.34 89.34 88.38 
Aircraft and parts 259.8 255.5 240.5 95.78 93.41 93.99 
PL GLGY A OUACIOB tea te seats einatdsiose, is 7 60.8 ser NE 105.4 105.6 119.2 96.97 100.67 96.41 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............- 100.3 99.9 114.3 89.03 86.92 87.67 
Railroad and rolling stock eamipment, epoienaie Sate 54.4 54.9 62.6 80.32 78.40 79.38 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . AOR A) gle abe 111.3 125.4 77.98 80.36 79.73 
Non-ferrous metal products............-.0.00se00: 123.9 124.7 127.0 91.40 93.32 89.02 
PALUMINUT DILOGDUCIE, 9:0. sisieis:<ic.s nec 06 s.eisenisie nein otter 137.0 138.8 136.1 88.27 85.03 84.70 
Brass and copper products............-.000e0ee0s 100.1 99.0 104.9 84.74 81.21 83.30 
SNe Sing ANG TOUMMING cic. o.0<eiapeie o10r 2. si0'0 sieve sie oisieie 142.8 145.3 147.9 99.97 105.63 97.17 
Electrical apparatus and Ha ga 125.8 126.1 136.2 87.07 84.50 83. 84 
eavy electrical machinery............-...+.+55 95.8 96.7 108.9 93.84 91.41 90.63 
Telecommunication equipment BR 211.3 210.7 214.7 87.90 84.77 80.78 
Non-metallic mineraPproducts 125.4 127.0 134.2 82.39 80.90 79.99 
Clay products.........0.00s. det 78.5 78.7 92.2 76.24 74.02 74.95 
Glass and glass products.......... ee lhe 45.0 144.8 148.8 80.60 80.13 78.14 
Products of petroleum and coal...............0.005 136.0 136.8 133.6 116,15 119.41 111.34 
Petroleum refining....... a Siri e istels aatetstoig son teats 139.4 140.2 135.6 116.80 120.09 112 23 
Cemical Producems cise Acwieisys 61001 01a\e/« steos.6\be 5 sloa jatar 129 0 128.4 130.7 93.52 93.09 89.31 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations its caste 116.0 115.0 119.0 82,35 81.94 79.04 
AGiIds, alkalis nod SAlEG sc... ces 0101 010/010 10610 0 61014 sto 152.2 154.1 149.0 106,02 106.41 101.03 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... seine 128.0 128.1 125.5 72.00 69, 82 69.40 
Constr ctlom ss 21s. i vile aisseidietw vinorn s wera aie ote 3 98.0 107.8 103.9 82.00 73.71 80.49 
Building and general engineering................-+. 97.5 102.9 105.8 88.74 78.79 87.11 
Highways, bridges and streets. . ie 98.8 115.8 100.9 71.07 66.29 69.17 
Electric and motor transportation paisiabayes Bie 129.5 130.6 129.0 81.99 80.95 79.48 
SSORVICE ects sled secs pers iaauaianaeaisieisiele'e:s sae ried fib sg 136.7 138.6 137.1 54.85 54.26 52.20 
fatels and TeStatran te. s.<1s/¢rstsis: «1.0 sse.0ie o (cis ha «veil atacs 120.3 122.7 123.6 42.05 41.93 40.76 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 110.7 111.8 110.2 46.75 46.07 45.52 
Industrial composite.......... PUG iejeiasisisieiziareweseie. 0 111.7 114.8 115.1 76.99 75.18 75.13 
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4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
Ba elete only te wage-earners for Wie statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Se ——————————————————————————————_—_—_—______ TEE 
Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 
aa January | December | January January | December] January 

1961 1960 1960 1961 1960 1960 
INeywiound an icieress ate csstere/afe v'e's(e ate eabrls 38.8 39.3 40.7 1.78 1.95 1.66 
NOVA SCOUBK ra is5 152 158 «> Ble viel. ieieloial> = 39.7 38.8 40.9 1.62 1.62 1.58 
INGWaEsTUNSWACK a. cee craic erste clasteialeteiais = 41.1 40.0 40.2 1.59 1.63 1.55 
Quebeetacates sea hector oe ee rgutaletse.s 41.2 39.3 41.7 1.62 1.64 1.58 
OUATIO ssa cectsistines « si3c nialeisle 0 oielsts ctatevatois 39.9 38.7 40.4 1.91 1.91 1.87 
J WEN S10) 65.) sarin obierc Ope Aan AD Sess Tee 39.6 38.5 40.2 1.68 1.70 1.66 
Nagkatchewansace.nckecsssuicise sie etsliton:. 87.9 38.6 38.5 1.95 1.96 1.88 
WAlberta())i ee ceiiic caveat iste sieweptasieiays 39.6 38.7 39.6 1.93 1.95 1.86 
British Columbia?) icine. ss accesses 37.3 35.4 38.5 2.23 2.24 2.14 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norz:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


yd SA Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry |. | 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1961 | 1960 | 1960 | 1961 | 1960 | 1960 | 1961 ) 1960 | 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
REE ASN eEO oC w gras snes aap ans cdt ns 42.0} 41.0] 41.3] 2.12] 2.14] 2.08 | 89.01 | 87.52 | 85.86 
Mia MI ois wg noes wa sinls wae we .aiele a Slate 42.5 | 42.4] 41.0] 2.17] 2.19] 2.16 | 92.388 | 92.90 | 88.35 
22 Se Se Se eee ee 43.3] 42.1] 41.1] 1.68] 1.70] 1.64 | 72.89 | 71.50 | 67.50 
natpg metal........ Co: Bs BGs sicticccutlink» 42.1] 42.5) 40.9] 2.37] 2.38 | 2.35 | 99.99 |101.28 | 96.04 
eR Rete SO ts 3c sihes wees ees uc beclekeeks 40.9 | 37.2] 43.1] 2.01] 2.05 | 1.96 | 82.43 | 76.17 | 84.56 
"Sal spade sls Meee wate eis hee Wets os biccadren's 39.3 | 32.8] 41.5) 1.75] 1.74] 1.74 | 68.91 | 57.13 | 72.48 
Oil'end naturaligas..)....85.02.0.¢ 00+ cescns 42.6] 42.3] 45.5 | 2.26] 2.32] 2.25 | 96.58 | 98.25 | 102.47 
BYOB DAG GAN. Sheneis wrtiart dae cle Ojacars 9's Paidiacaisie's es 41.4] 39.4] 39.8] 1.97] 1.95] 1.87 | 81.68 | 76.83 | 74.39 
Manufacturing. 0... 066. cccecscc ccs cicececes 40.1] 38.7] 40.7] 1.81] 1.82] 1.77 | 72.73 | 70.60 | 71.89 
Durable goods............. 40.2 | 39.3] 41.0] 1.97] 1.97] 1.93 | 79.21 | 77.47 | 78.93 
Non-durable goods......... 40.1 | 38.1] 40.3] 1.67] 1.69] 1.61 | 66.90 | 64.39 | 64.99 
Food and beverages 39.6} 38.7] 40.1] 1.63} 1.63] 1.58 | 64.55 | 63.18} 63.48 
Mea NroGduCte Arecc ecw stesso tcieeve ese s 38.9 | 39.5] 39.8] 1.85] 1.85 | 1.83 | 72.01 | 73.08 | 72.85 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.9 | 32.4] 39.7] 1.46] 1.39] 1.41 | 57.02 | 45.13 | 55.90 
Aarain sill progucts.4..052<ges0<hseces ones 41.0} 40.5) 41.1] 1.73] 1.71 | 1.68 | 70.97 | 69.02 | 69.05 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.4] 41.8] 41.6] 1.47] 1.47] 1.42 | 60.71 | 61.55 | 58.98 
PMstilled WquoeTrss cesdsascsss oes cop ocoseeces 39.6 | 39.1] 39.8) 2.09] 2.05] 1.96 | 82.52 } 80.33 | 78.09 
IMIS Theor dates <.. 2 05s es orsis on wveieeme sic 38.6 | 39.9] 38.6 | 2.32] 2.382 | 2.22 | 89.66 | 92.53 | 85.53 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............+-- 40.6] 35.4] 39.6] 1.56] 1.62] 1.59 | 63.15 | 57.43 | 62.80 
Rubber products 40.8} 387.2] 41.2] 1.83] 1.85 | 1.84] 74.48 | 68.85 | 75.75 
Leather products 41.4] 36.9] 40.3] 1.22} 1.23 | 1.20] 50.72 | 45.40 | 48.29 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.4] 36.5] 40.6] 1.17] 1.17] 1.15 | 48.37 | 42.60 | 46.94 
Other leather products........ ---| 41.6] 38.1] 39.6] 1.36] 1.87] 1.30} 56.38 | 51.98 | 51.48 
Textile products (except clothing)...... ---| 41.8] 40.0] 42.7] 1.86} 1.35] 1.31 | 56.92 | 54.01 | 56.17 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... 40.3] 38.7} 41.38] 1.388 | 1.35 | 1.30 | 55.53 | 52.35 | 658.72 
UOUGA PCOS itu cieias Rebelo o)2'Sta) 4/5. 10 8ia/ne'a, = = > 43.1] 40.7] 43.5] 1.28] 1.26 | 1.24 | 55.12 | 51.15 | 53.98 
Synthetic textiles and silk.. ti skarwelinsoee 42.4 44.2 1.45 1.44 1.40 | 62.43 | 61.11 61.85 
Clothing (textile and fur).................---- 38.5 33.8 38.7 1.07 1.16 1.13 | 45.18 |} 39.24 43.98 
Men’s clothing............. -0}] 38.5] 38.2] 1.18] 1.16 | 1.14] 44.84 |] 38.91 | 438.52 
Women’s clothing.......... <>. | slsO" 37.8.) 220 1.23 1.23 4701s) 88.15 |, abca4 
Knit goods ics visas. -s-00 9} 36.6] 40.9] 1.09] 1.09 | 1.05 | 44.42 | 39.88 | 42.91 
*Wood products........2....+ 38 | 37.8] 41.7] 1.59] 1.60] 1.56 | 63.94 | 60.55 | 65.12 
Saw and planing mills 5 | 36.8] 41.5] 1.70] 1.73 | 1.67 | 67.01 | 63.45 | 69.44 
Marniintes SS ssa. Assen s -4{ 39.4] 41.9] 1.46] 1.45 | 1.41 | 60.21 | 57.17 | 59.26 
Other wood products....... 9} 39.8] 42.1 ige3 1.33 1.31 | 55.88 | 52.79 | 55.07 
Paper products........202..ss.0 0} 39.9] 40.8} 2.15] 2.15 | 2.04} 88.08 | 85.86] 83.19 
Pulp and paper mills..... -2| 40.6} 41.0] 2.32 | 2.33] 2.19 | 95.60 | 94.60 | 89.59 
Other paper products............0.eeceess0- P4828) 40.38 1 1.67 1.63 | 1.61 | 67.41 | 61.83 | 65.02 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.4} 37.8] 38.9 | 2.19 | 2.16] 2.13 | 84.03 | 81.71 | 82.93 
*Iron and steel products.............+++s0e55- 40.1 | 39.0] 40.8] 2.11 2.09 | 2.05 | 84.64 | 81.54] 83.92 
Agricultural implements...............+.++: 39.8 | 38.4] 39.5] 2.15] 2.13 | 2.07 | 85.85 | 81.62 | 81.90 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.8 | 38.9] 40.9 | 2.09] 2.09} 2.00} 88.41 | 81.14 | 81.83 
Hardware and tools, ...25.0-- 2200000020 x08 40.9} 40.4] 41.7] 1.77] 1.77 | 1.77 | 72.64 | 71.68 | 73.60 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 39.1 | 37.1} 40.7] 1.79] 1.75] 1.74} 70.11 | 65.08 | 70.95 
Evian CASTAMPH GAs. satel poses Wee eA Sia aloes cnmare 40.2 | 38.8] 41.1] 1.98] 1.96] 1.97 | 79.52 | 76.33 | 80.87 
Machinery industrial........--..+2+++++++5 41.0} 39.4] 41.7] 1.96] 1.94] 1.91 | 80.46 | 76.61 | 79.82 
PEUTIALY, ATOM ANG SCL cic « sisiein owe wininie.ve ele)eip 39.7} 39.2] 40.4] 2.52 | 2.60] 2.41 {100.07 | 97.83 | 97.31 
Sheet metal products. . 40.4] 38.2] 40.4] 2.05 | 2.00] 1.97 |} 82.91 | 76.60] 79.71 
Wire and wire products... 40.9 | 39.3] 42.2] 2.04] 2.03] 2.05 | 83.32 | 79.86 | 86.26 
*Transportation equipment 39.8 | 39.9] 40.5 | 2.09] 2.08] 2.05 | 82.98 | 83.04] 83.04 
Aircraft and parts.......... ...| 42.8 | 41.3 | 43.0] 2.09 | 2.06] 2.02 | 88.67 | 84.96 | 86.81 
Motor VeniClestsns .c.5: si. trl dateie ncaab nieeelilels de 38.6} 40.9] 39.2] 2.29] 2.29] 2.29 | 88.38 | 93.77 | 89.79 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........| 39.8] 39.1 | 41.0] 2.09 | 2.06] 2.04 | 83.07 | 80.61 | 83.57 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . eiaronstelrs 39.8 | 38.7] 39.7] 1.96] 1.95 | 1.94] 77.87 | 75.53 | 76.98 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............--.-- 37.7 | 38.9) 39.9] 2.01 |] 2.01 | 1.94] 75.51 | 78.25 | 77.44 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........+++++++- 40.5} 41.3] 40.8] 2.11 | 2.15] 2.05 | 85.36 | 88.59} 83.43 
PA Tamang mipEOGUCtes i... bavislntivipiesyos eewtelns 41.6 | 40.3 | 42.0] 1.87 1.84 | 1.80} 77.81 | 73.96 | 75.60 
Brass and copper products... 39.4] 387.6 | 40.1} 1.99] 1.95 | 1.92 | 78.30 | 78.45) 77.10 
Smelting and refining...............+s+26+- 40.5 | 42.7] 40.6] 2.33] 2.388 | 2.26 | 94.31 {101.75 | 91.75 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.4 | 38.9] 40.9] 1.87] 1.85] 1.82 | 75.45 | 71.98 | 74.26 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.6] 38.7 | 40.7 | 2.05] 2.04] 2.01 | 83.35 | 79.02 | 81.69 
Telecommunication equipment...........-. 40.4 | 38.8] 40.7] 1.76] 1.72 | 1.62 | 70.91 | 66.74} 66.00 
Refrigerators, vacuym cleaners and appli- 

CNS Rech ce See i ioc cae Ae Ae abate 89.3 | 387.5] 39.9] 1.94] 1.938 | 1.85 | 76.14 | 72.44] 73.80 
WAEG GNC CADIO. IG «2:2 $5,019 9 ele os clas eledteptern> 41.1] 39.0] 42.0] 2.02] 2.01 | 2.01 | 83.24 | 78.384] 84.42 
Miscellaneous electrical products...........- 40.38 | 39.4] 41.4] 1.75] 1.74] 1.73 | 70.69 | 68.80 | 71.57 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............- 40.9 | 40.1] 42.3] 1.86] 1.84] 1.78 | 76.12 | 73.89 | 75.20 
Clay producta iis. . ts. see ecet. vam cambaainy. 40.4 40.0 41.6 1.68 1.68 1.66 | 67.82 | 67.14 69.16 
Glass and glass products..........+.+.++++: 40.9 | 41.4] 41.9] 1.86] 1.80] 1.78 | 76.10 | 74.57 | 74.31 

Products of petroleum and coal..........-.++. 40.2 | 42.2} 40.8] 2.52] 2.57 | 2.42 1101.40 |108.62 | 98.63 

C@homicgaliproductsas. ste cc css cc siaciecan sess 40.5} 40.4] 40.8] 2.02] 2.03 | 1.98 | 81.70 | 82.12 | 78.52 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.8 | 39.5 | 40.4] 1.55} 1.54] 1.47 | 61.84 | 60.87] 59.30 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............00+e005- 40.7 41.1 41.2 2.32 2.37 2.23 | 94.34 | 97.18 91.68 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ..-| 41.4] 39.5] 41.5] 1.50] 1.50] 1.46 | 62.21 | 59.41 | 60.39 

Construction Wye... «7+. ie tn wb hens. 39.3] 35.4] 40.2] 2.01] 1.93] 1.95 | 78.97 | 68.47 | 78.29 

Building and general engineering...........--- 39.0] 384.1] 40.1 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 2.10} 84.93 | 72.69 | 84.15 

Highways, bridges and streets..............- 39.9] 387.6] 40.4] 1.70] 1.63 | 1.64 | 67.79 | 61.37 | 66.43 

Electric and motor transportation............ 42.8 | 42.8] 48.8] 1.88] 1.88 | 1.81 | 80.54 | 80.60} 79.24 

SOLVICGN ora re ain ciamioities sisiareu atateeisig 73 0's 38.5 | 38.3] 38.9] 1.06] 1.07) 1.03 | 49.97 | 40.96 | 39.88 

Hotels and restaurants 38.6} 38.6] 38.9] 1.04] 1.05] 1.00 | 40.14 | 40.42 | 389.01 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants..........-- 39.0! 38.3! 39.6' 1.02 ° 1.02! 0.98 ' 39.59 ' 39.09 ' 38.69 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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BLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
ae WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Seen ian 
Index Number of 


Average Weekly 
AYours, | Average | Average | Wages (1949 = 100) 
Period Worked Hourly Way ee 
Per Week Earnings BECP Current 1959 
Dollars Dollars 
i Re es a oe ee ee ne ee 
No 3 No 
BS A Ra ens peek aed eeaMerleered 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 
Money ae 1988 ESN MMe ge fon Oh oy Ci 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 
Monthly Average 1957........--.:- 0 esse ce cece eee neee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958.........-. 6020s sere eee e eens 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly PAtreragel059. ain Sec tivies eosicionenyerisie ert 16 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
as coh ROE Ot dere Sere caked Secsciteo 40.4 1.77 71.49 171.3 135.0 
ee os 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 
40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 136.1 
40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 
40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 
40.6 ying 72.01t 172.5 134.9 
40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 133.3 
40.9 Didi, 72.37 el ie 4 
Ce ER ioc cite: pees 40.6 1.78 72.66 . a 
ee Ped. Ate ke be eee Bee 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
WMecember ke. b. oe has tee oe cones ame ater 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 
RUMIEAE SAT ats ioetek oo cee e omit ahceae Aoeromteatd 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 
ee oes Peet 1, Fn Seeuca: Cnc. ata Ae 40.4 1.82 73.41 175.9 136.2 


Nors: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


t Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


~ Pos Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio 
Male Fenale Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April 1, 1955 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 620,044 
April 1, 1956 .... 23,010 15,668 388,678 428,221 104, 745 532,966 
April UEMLOG eae 19,523 14,760 34,283 479,539 111, 129 590, 668 
April 1 LO58-. 2 Pe 9,730 10,892 20, 622 681,991 171,048 853,039 
April TESLOB OI ene « hhtadeaiaee 11,740 13,399 25,189 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
April WRLOGO yee ante kno eee 10, 402 11, 8380 22,232 652, 107 182, $83 834,990 
May LV LOGO Ra cea ceiair ais 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174,874 756, 482 
June UALOGOS teh a elaine eteaaie 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542, 424 
July T0603 Sted cp Ne ctor 17,227 15,75 33, 10 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August LA ICD Seances eee ace 14,673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128, 062 370,644 
September 1, 1960................08. 18,748 14,427 28,175 236,969 117,044 354,013 
Octopers TiewlGG0e Wie. cee ners 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343,990 
Wovemiber Is 1060 manok. aie tance 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281,484 124, 255 405,739 
December 16H 0605s sho xo.aht saat 15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
Vanuenyeey Woe OG) scneied.cut deh otinee 9,859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
Hebruary, 11061 bee. vente 8, 866 8,377 7,248 668, 766 185, 972 854,738 
March L9G Cae >. Seam iane 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 
April TL OCT WO pees &, ian tay aiaed 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 


“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
“Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


jr Change from 
us’ 
Male Female Total January | February 
31, 1961 29, 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 248 88 336 + 109 — 2% 
MPQFOBEY Yc g 5 Csicestes Rea EN ATE cs 5 Va es 213 3 216 — 381 — 256 
Mining, veh and Oil Wells.................. 262 40 302 + 69 — 186 
Metal Mining 2S. <<. 5. ctedceie ss ance Boe. actad 193 23 216 + 64 - 58 
RMAC Soiree Necdeiucem acini ce reals ose oes 50 10 60 + 14 - 29 
INon-MoetallMining.. 2)... 520.8. 0 .c.¢eebhes ces smenee 5 0 5 - 1 —- 7 
Quarrying, Clay a1 ANG Sand, Pits: ho. peo ms ontoe.s 6 1 7 a 4 0 
Gye t tL oe ee a a aa aa 8 6 14 - 2 - 28 
Mariiincturing). 8.2... 55 9ei 508600052 Ritiakn cos! 2,065 1,349 3,414 + 263 — 723 
Foods and Beverages..............0.0e0ceeecees 175 102 277 _ 30 - 92 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 1 1 2 — 48 = 6 
BOGE OUUOER: 95, Seah. 0 25 SEs an siete 11 8 19 - 2 - 14 
DgeeGHERF RGGUCUS. 05 Soite chess 00 oR ccicceec sews 75 128 203 4-— 49 nos 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 62 63 125 + 9 + 2 
ene ae and fur) 93 481 574 + 94 - 65 
Producta®;.-.4..8e6.! 151 57 208 - 4 — 129 
aoe inetd Sep eke MRR Maas asd ilcPe ss cence 68 51 119 + 13 > 6 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 136 85 221 + 64 + 32 
dron.and Steel Productais.t.... 02 seit cece sss cwes 320 95 415 + 85 — 267 
Transportation Equipment..................-.005 284 51 335 _ 50 — 175 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..............-....4. 96 26 122 + 2 - 80 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 197 49 246 + 4 - 51 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 64 28 92 + ll - 27 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 19 8 27 + 5 + 7 
Kbiemical Pinducta.5.. See. 580-0. 5. eos ccc cna 203 48 251 ~ 52 - 73 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 110 68 178 + 19 + 25 
MCOVRFERSECERDYR co oe sce ae tis diets asim mien va Noes oassetes ¢ 657 63 720 + 110 + 92 
Kwenerat Contractora:.foh-ncn+. sb. kale as cee 456 40 496 + 123 + 136 
Special Trade Contractors... .... 2.600... eens sees 201 23 224 - 13 - 44 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 362 208 570 + 97 - 78 
Transportation..... at ROE cas 2 RRR ES esis ocris 221 Q1 312 = 84 - 14 
Se ae ae Ries 5 ee Re 5 a 16 4 20 — 10 - 25 
COMMENICAMOR 65 heed te Cotes as awa eeee Tan pee 125 113 238 + 3 - 39 
Public Utility Operation........................04. 24 23 47 + 6 — 35 
Mee aise ei a ae ee kd Faso ecaaie a Moines > ria me 1,525 1,515 3,040 + 572 + 42 
MO TIORA Cece ict trae acdc crac oye tm ceded ey bs los sites 5 311 874 + 68 — iil 
Bea oe coe satis wiv ots ois a cars/als Rhye acd ayia Slate 962 1,204 2,166 + 604 + 153 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 514 513 1,027 + 359 — 110 
DERVIS ee cocieni eb aaics cuca vee nae tise taiee Rae © 2,620 5,629 8,249 -—- 601 + 210 
Community or Public Service.................... 326 1,573 1,899 + 60 = 71 
RAC DETIIIOOU Or YVACacs.accs's os urcdte deity seuate'a 1,577 319 1,896 — 916 + 849 
ACTeMUION DELVICGw a. taeece ce eee ne oe es oes oc mn paeie 57 48 105 + 33 _ 3 
WSTBINOSA OEVICES 6. feats cb aca hae ne + cfc + Metres ao ’ematves 308 292 600 + 77 - 66 
PW GTAOUAL PELVIC TT aso ee oe cee ce cece Bas aioe ie wits « 352 3,397 3,749 + 245 — 499 
MaPAUI OE OUR. Ga sccle tees cle ates « ay DaNFiarkin Pate « 8,490 9,431 17,921 + 403 — 1,070 
4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
s 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 2, 1961 


(Sourcn: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
———————————————————————_—_—_—_____________EEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
Pesca Grom Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,374 1,316 2,690 10,047 2,171 12,218 
Clerical Workers.........s.csscerseceres 853 2,431 3, 284 24,196 57,585 81,781 
Balog) WOLKGrS ie cot aic: ss. 6.0 o's cree sie vie 6/eie'e'e 1,238 826 2,064 11,121 24,414 35,535 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 465 3,838 4,303 49,422 36,013 85, 435 
(Eadie yeaa SOC OBOGE CBRE EH Oe He ORER OCG 1S eisiereett cere 11 6,273 102 6,375 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log). 260 28 288 8,794 1,149 9,943 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 2,807 831 3,638 336, 152 27, 456 363, 608 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

RODACCO) scales ¢ cnitisis cPeisieosbiets 40 9 49 2,954 963 3,917 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............-.+ 72 569 641 3,697 16,114 19,811 
Lumber and lumber products....... 259 1 260 47,964 172 48,136 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 53 24 77 1,812 819 2,631 
Leather and leather products........ 52 65 117 1,624 1,255 2,879 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Ma error ces 8 1,268 63 1,331 
Metalworking) site. o..eerieessces Sa 368 11 379 28, 952 1,302 30,254 
Blectrical ic cncscs fect i ceces sc ces 124 17 141 5,661 1,603 7,264 
Transportation equipment........... 11 3 14 1,021 34 1,055 
IM Eerie fc). s or etre odie ales isc ieee Bd Ale ioete's cists 37 3, OBS alitsctas sprsutelets 3,688 
CONSELUCHIONG. § nics ten Mem nace aden SUN: Blase cers ctare 351 101,000 14 101,014 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 260 12 272 63,092 190 63,282 
Communications and public utility... Te ATR ie, 6 sine steels 72 1,896 8 1,904 
Prado andiservice jh setae <3 wceekoe 115 98 213 8,994 3,042 12,036 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 853 16 869 42,233 1,477 43,710 
180) 0S Ba cissocon cob bo sanqaen 5b Ge 52 6 58 7,701 381 8,082 
ADDIONTICES) he wont sien ceiswicie meio nee erG SON Veicccce ene 80 12,595 19 12,614 

Unskilled Workers...............0cee0es 1,778 243 2,021 245,346 38,101 283,447 
Food! and tobaccos<t).ceees cages vk 2 53 F 12,550 22,750 
Lumber and lumber products........ 109 4 113 28,900 629 29,529 
Metalworking. > 2ucee nce cacbed 31 4 35 12,009 886 12,895 
Construction Aes ORIOLE UCT Te DMSO MR siackls eis otters 1,132 128, 126 Shen. << ternal 128,126 
Other unskilled workers............- 494 182 676 66,111 24,036 90,147 

Grand Total teases cease 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878,342 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
©) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 2, 1961 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies ©) 


Office @ Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
March 2, eb. 2, March 3, 
1961 1961 1960 
Newfoundland cre. oorit ss foc ete or eck s 277 198 259 
Corner Brook... * 41 16 63 
Remmepticl) Sts Rn sca chin te pib ale Oe sie shore Nels eieiaroicre ates 3 3 
St. John’s..... 236 179 193 
Prince Edward Island................. 76 61 89 
Charlottetown........5...seececeees 31 23 57 
GIA PIOISICE cc sisisies cigs vises aecies 45 38 32 
INGTE CURR es ccs cnet e esa ws dies 647 594 481 
ECT pone sqoseee sar openonereb ar 13 11 14 
rare WHber acess cocasc cis cibes veces 22 18 24 
SEEPS RR ESE cache dese ssc etec 385 391 296 
Sg Rr a ee eee el |e Coed Se | a a 
PERE VINO Stoica sn tah fans ose «are 37 50 43 
RAVEDDOOL wre sc ancsh cdeee ued ae nates 10 9 4 
Ne witGlasrOwagncisceteteeeKe sine cei 27 23 51 
SIS SETRI AT CU ae RE Se eg al 3 an oe |= aan 
UHV Te eN re dec nce aceite woe cape 82 33 12 
PRs naan gn aD ease ois'oise,cictess 23 37 16 
PMA THOUGH MOMING  aisieiske.s ciel cescates 48 22 21 
New Brunswick....................... 526 529 661 
Bath URE ON eerie ccc Rees asters 16 17 6 
RO HIN DIEU DOME. «cc cise stash oediciaoefoe 16 4 10 
EATAUNEStON. o, sacs ace tenes occ erei 16 11 18 
BREE TEOLOI CY ety otaia.as ainigtets reise iehs's 85 76 66 
EGO eee Sores Sock cameos cess 27 19 57 
PMGHELORE gis cis sia. xie siains ateceiy late eaisistole’e 221 228 193 
BUS WOATIO ES wince cassie seivac ca siiee 2 10 4 
Hain’ John 8 Ps sascha ec eiste cc sedis 112 129 250 
EPS tOPHER re sn scabwce ante sid’se ates ai 24 34 
PSMRSEN als eee oo. os scbis deme seioewaiss 12 11 16 
WIGOAS FOG Se 8 20s obs emes ee ccseee I Boadponnacec vi 
MR CDEC ete ele ois bv ot caeeeh ye aedepe 3,781 3,591 3,952 
LAC 4 Ga Sen a eee oe 11 a 
PARISOSLOR REE tee bch tee lice seidy 2 1 1 3 
tO COMIPAU: so oioz.cab aqeeieis es c's «of 2 3 2 
SCAR MATNOISE 95) scts.s cocsols% so 0-4.0 ses 15 12 15 
PESPCMANG PATI 5 34 o-o'5%e So SRG 8 o:0:s: ciaie 12 4 11 
CTIA CAE Ne sta:c psi lp Siatolale'steic'ofele 14 19 3 
RCRD OTS Ue Se ods obo ne eb ive os'(s ches 5 5 4 
ORCOMGIIE TS es oso oS sialolesieaes.a.0 sia 96 94 78 
CABS VAN te a cia ssihsa siptene oo'p'# 0 s}eia 15 17 36 
PON 35 oe0's sic oo dln ele wisinisvete' 19 15 54 
Dyrpmimond Ville... <osoa:s Sere es: oisiies 48 30 16 
A PNG Pe RSs io cae cote sxe 6 plsie 13 8 114 
WH OVOMUY ALLO d oss vie ns nivinie’o' eiai6.0Gha\s 4 12 aaesndon05 
MEAT Ges ces dco noe <M E ois eleiaiactsis 14 17 5 
RAPER ee nes es osc celeele ti s\einie sins 8 23 35 
Ue aie saa rk tb eee egestas 48 41 13 
DOGHOUSE SEAS Cac cas Sea ele anes 83 54 53 
OTOL Sere ci tne, aie cies.s eis eicee 69 26 20 
PRCA NG 2 atc ne Sts icioin es isle staltieiersie.evete's 12 11 10 
Bae) Males eet facie te coat oe nt states 10 11 18 
Rs PU CITIC. ina sicis casapssitenye a'o'nisiisiavsiove 5 4 10 
PAG ee So EI ADs ot SIRI, ie 18 24 22 
EOUISSV UGS ree en osine ob stree eeicis vie vise 36 20 10 
2 OY i ei TOON SOO OCC OER ote 3 2 9 
MEANT WANA, oe hoe a 0iviobtiamiatelee .oiei¢ din 9 54 3 
WMALANG 18s ta Fass cho smielne sce iale.s 10 10 10 
Garett Sy dare nse sero deteeee #'s.s'0 ae 13 4 1 
MontaLaurier® os :06.5 <b sicpiscisv. serene 17 12 9 
Montiingny ooh n<.c8e i aga ca ats 7 12 5 
Montreal. oo ses. 50d Fe ee oe a nahee 1,812 1,685 1,975 
BNGW: FRIGHT ONG as owettrejsjesie loa aiesisias 7 5 4 
ort Alizodce cet cscs ciswsu vies esicjais 31 1 1 
Qudbededak ae waaina dence seed aan 436 388 393 
EUTARUGUS IG. aioe carsyojaiets siete tapeloiaye's, (s,el0!s 3 29 73 
RAV IETS Cw OUI, «0.0.0 saunas oeyeis aie 12 10 16 
RGDGIWEL. caine stores sj<bsiciteeptep'sis oj fore 31 72 19 
TRGUY TL. Socaee Saas we'd oles ee SESS oe 57 67 33 
Bite A Sate a. ceidak varemtemers estore 19 14 14 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 59 51 49 
Ste. Thérése 42 21 30 
St. Hyacinthe... 42 37 41 
St. Jean........ 26 52 45 
St. Jéréme..... 18 17 33 
Reptiles ee R.ccsiast deel a. i) 125 86 109 
Shawinigan ales 47 42 43 
Sherbrooke 152 176 147 
(lor at aR - bar ene 988? . SR ARN on 63 58 46 
Thetford Mines... 5; sic <iciiele soe 'c'e oeies 25 22 52 
ME TO1S-RiVIGLES, ve... sfonde sieves veins 59 44 143 
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281,795 
385 
1,137 
1,221 
1,984 
1,920 
3,818 
2,755 
3,528 
753 
2,568 
3,175 
1,110 
1,878 


Registrations 


Previous 
Month 


270,116 
2,815 


Previous 
Year 
March 3, 
1960 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 2, 1961 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations 
Office a) Previous | Previous Q) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month ear 
March 2, Bee pe 3 ee 2, Feb. ey March 3, 
961 1960 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Vale’ Or etna Lactate es cect 26 40 43 2,688 2,184 2,346 
Setlleyflald See vec... cha haw oot’ 5 5 26 3,574 3,563 3,237 
Wittoriaville si. occtcbechcsssecee 30 22 25 3,264 3,441 3,470 
Ville SUNGeorees sai. cae. se b 15 91 16 4,988 3,785 4/911 
7,272 6, 658 7,376 272,086 269,346 249, 667 
| ee A ee pee 
5 199 
Mitieville hed.ci-. ARE Gke «chs 99 63 54 2: 967 2" 836 281 
Bracebridge............. 3 i ae 49 47 74 2/161 2/023 1,946 
Bari GSR ae his lon cae 33 16 22 27145 27191 2} 386 
MO Rilord saeco. cx Locke ak ye othe 43 49 90 4,089 4,169 3,595 
Biockvillowecessses Meteroes occ. 54 50 26 1,121 1,063 "981 
@nrlotontPlace kr... bs euale soca. 10 9 14 502 618 600 
Gliathamicets.tgocl. abe ce 84 122 61 3,396 2, 852 2,792 
Coboute ee sks Nb cocks 52 53 42 1,430 1,436 1,348 
Collingwood RE ie Se NG if i wo! 1,291 1,445 1,228 
LWWeblEiere eleleleieleio nynlw wis ci cdpirlolsta sieeve dle 6: 
Eto baled kenpeatt i. Rae oas ooh 16 20 40 4503 +32 co Hf 
ort riod Ae sosede te SRE cs oaks 3 9 10 1,126 1,063 977 
HOLWETROCESEs, ost aon ocesw tbe 28 64 16 "959 "855 945 
Fort William....................2... 52 74 129 4, 157 3, 808 3,990 
Galt... BRO dh OME Beet 03 47 53 2,555 2°291 1,579 
S103 Che (0 tio. 0 er aE Ce on eee ae 18 14 30 oi a6 1 re 
Sulu Steno. abet k svah. 24 32 52 2,94 3,352 |  2°449 
Pima Ng, Seley oon 6a oes heh « 697 629 791 21,067 21,797 16,30 
awikesburyiteaeee + ponenhishio as 5 ents 10 16 18 1,46 114 ile ie 
Kapiskasing 210 vtea dee .ss5. 10 20 4 1,247 904 1,036 
ahora eee he eben cake 147 8 18 1392 1,239 1795 
Rinigaton stem t cc. bo Mine cone ae. 99 62 99 2949 2° 826 3, 4 
Rirkland) [avke.,.2..0) hhh coos. a. 45 57 61 2/024 2/016 ms 
[Kitchener seMbek....0b. kee boovee. 98 133 150 4) 609 5,232 rey 
Leamington Be tec cE 29 29 36 1,713 1,435 1608 
BHOUSAY Aree eee aicle ooh eee so nkes ‘ 
MAIBCO WO) rs ecteteeiele = = (Ge. ' ple» s)einsoleys 23 of 6 : 747 ys 774 708 
Heondonee es Ann. Cheeses 360 295 423 7,593 7,704 ise 
Tong Branchuscr::.cSkGttee ca sec ocee 111 105 152 5,527 5/649 ie 
AECL Etre Ree I 2 | ee 11 9 21 : ‘ ae 
Napanee..... Tee eae 5 11 7 gts Le 180s 
UNG WIMAr Ket Mpeg seek c/0) oii 38 16 45 2: 87 3 ; is eat 
jagara Palle n... of eee Oe 37 38 59 4/091 4) 159 3 304 
IN OREK BAW athe beac ro RP Reaeaiven. a 29 15 3,342 2)933 3785 
8, Beste ttn Ma Me ice - : : 
Oat fe he ae rere 23 13 7 | (ee | fas Doma 
pbawat MP6. «cts hoB ess 53 50 94 5, 836 5'610 5 lis 
Ottawals Ge. coc eee ee 795 683 638 10; 108 eal ae 
Owen Sounder fs osccee er non vee 25 27 63 “ et eae 
PATTY SOUND Mic «ochre PR aia. cosh cf Peoeraie-arces SRM 1 3 a bs 2,928 
POM DTOKE AR We eset ieee esto 62 53 66 2 730 2 io tt 
Porth, ste Meade we he ceee ence ake 24 16 16 "813 ey incre 
Sten bOrOug aim... ck sieht 10-5 oe 37 49 67 5,358 es a 
Ted Clre). Pista tice ne 49m Geena oe 12 3 13 "745 et oo 
Port Arthumee dh... chackelhscccses 174 153 143 6, 146 a7 oy 
Port Colborné............0s00c0sce 24 18 13 1,274 1399 ie 
Preccstt) ARE t... ct. ea. 29 56 16 ae bathed 
Renew: Ane ohte ens ep et Brass apes 8 8 4 1, Hee i a 1, od 
te CAthAtMesst occa. ss ete chats aces 274 1 
St. Thomas sitet oc cnadtiiie cae de 27 1H ee Mate ee 5,297 
Bains. 4. Mie cic ck« PRE EE ss8bs 69 74 74 4,020 1072 "ae 
Sault Ste. Marie... 0... eee 114 127 156 4) 832 4'812 ere 
Bim 606.05 MEM nuts EOE «aches 49 53 42 22 2037 ere 
Sigux Lookoutst 1..0ts deed sca sams 11 40 ae 2,087 1,746 
Briithe Pollan eo. 6c.k Meee tk 9 4 20 Les rt 281 
Spratlord..AMeawae cb aM aah oe a chee 33 20 35 1 402 toy a 
Sturgeon: PALS ccs ee eis sscetee 15 12 5 f - Be 1,348 
Sudbury. tof ....d EEE, 210 197 124 ee pan liao 
BL PUBONOUY bondi crc} <diicoRe ccscbie 25 15 12 ae ou 6,804 
Umea S ale mee BB te a ae ale 
‘cronto 1 y 6 
SE TOnton Sac GMewe kts sclc bse chee oe mec butte ay ee me eoet 66,710 64,449 
Walkerton (06s.l6....-<tcoBOe cb.o.c eke 46 28 27 1°508 ae pace 
Wallacebargaiih.. oooh a dekthherewsctes 14 11 3 ieee 1,463 1,180 
Sandy. S08, f.. 0c WOR Eta 170 219 42 cae ae 1, 182 
Wicson, |. Ek, ABE 243 267 93 5 aes er fe 
Windsor!. efi... lca. cok. 178 151 268 11080 ae £480 
WiGodstoole seg. .5s15 dhe Ss vie. cib 16 17 39 ate aie ier 
Matltoha.g 02... Meee ok. 1,4 et 
anil Es ’ rf cif: bere eer 35,548 33,567 
Dauphin... 23 22 21 Beh at 3, 602 
Flin Flon. 20 16 41 eed Pe oe ines 
29 37 42 a 2 ae 
et if 78 76 69 "520 198 at 
i Vet Bot conunon Gove LORIONO Oe ult 511 
59 1,032 1,496 28, 860 27,194 25,018 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 2, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies®) Registrations 

Office See Ns Se Das 2 ea reas a 

a) Previous | Previous a) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 2, Feb. 2, March 3, March 2, Feb. 2, March 3, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
PERSE RUCIRO WRI oo 8 oie ii5 5.5 cs wasn ath «cytes 957 859 669 29,493 28,618 28,024 
pa EE Ra eine oe oe spe 31 18 31 9 745 756 
Ddergd a inater st isin icinrmynicitisisiecaye 16 lye 9 803 742 630 
Lie pe aa - ee 60 53 94 2,332 2,338 2,411 
North BatiierGrdee. he. sce. oth. 46 44 27 1,915 1,796 1,788 
Prince PATEL SES ahyce sca oe 291 343 44 3, 288 3, 283 3,417 
OMIT core MER SER ole Meas ae 210 174 184 7,197 6,954 6,395 
SKA GOON... 2000-2 esse eee e ees ceees 162 133 178 6,717 6,503 6,261 
Prete GAarPeNb is Wen ARE see s.cgies 43 21 41 1,562 1, 484 1,525 
VSS ST oa es ae 9 13 12 865 837 772 
BV BE CGN Ube a's FREE Os oe One sik s 89 43 49 4,024 3,936 4,069 
SEI ge degeueie 3 Boer eee Ae a 1,858 1,977 1,961 45,759 44,326 40,662 
PIIBWANGID: Sawant. kekxicms > ese sani e 773 8 588 
Cn ne ae A fant iE Sity 5, SR MeO d SPE 466 430 509 138,454 13,292 12,470 
“Oye cll Eas oe SS a 69 if 13 876 Wi 

UGINIOUUON. ....00PeR RGR ees seat de a 962 1,173 1,082 20,902 20,044 19,203 
PION Etiiewiatecs Se kie ie bein Res wis.a b aiein Bins 57 42 64 0 579 

RST ORGG PTOI es ese i oct kiagee a 32 AL IN ietsisternvalrnicieree 1,356 7, GUS) Were aitentten ea 
Hewibridge: <s seer ee eee 66 73 106 3,660 3,701 3,703 
Medscing fate: Vo. ses. Peas. 82 148 88 1,938 1,829 1,567 
BOARD MOTT es 5 OH Poa OA 131 61 91 2,090 2,025 1,736 
British Columbia...................... 1,478 1,477 1,759 91,344 94,168 78,995 
Un EUS ] step a eeea innate Rantenye peda 29 23 40 oe 2,646 2,123 
Courtenay’. 25.2208 kT 05s eduiet 13 15 98 1,814 1,639 1,296 
TORAB BIO K 5jocSceiciw afar lorsierarorectelartias Ae 17 12 8 1, 667 1,531 1,451 
DF BON CORN .-eis acs-ietecaiatait oer .cle sia 11 19 7 1,389 1,325 1,397 
TIGR cows maladie note Senin vinx 5 eae 27 42 37 1,206 1,457 1,020 
SEAMINDODR oo onto a= ala gunsiaig eo tints sh = 13 3 10 1,823 1,874 1,689 
Welownay visees coos oer ae oe eet COO 22 25 16 2,146 2,208 2,016 
ica tienes Sysco sia Gree a ata 3 3 65 281 275 241 
NEST LEE s aiRen ors arog Don sin vax oven 29 28 14 1,787 1,985 1,635 
ibid ek at a ae 6 16 16 1,974 2041 1,521 
Nelson fie 13 15 16 1,629 1,619 1,518 
New Westminster: :... -- naa. 2.0. 149 172 183 12,782 13,155 10, 432 
ey Renee ae. Se anaes: nye 16 25 21 2,310 2,280 2,186 
Por Albena So.6 520-4400 i 28 41 33 1,140 1,355 917 
PremcevGeorge ss... 65.06 deaeseOnciewps 62 38 66 2,360 2,402 1,819 
Price Rupert... 52.28 132s 088- 255 19 15 15 2,135 2,326 1,866 
Mote eee ee ee ee oe 25 4 6 682 711 524 
Quesnel § 5...) Meccwe.. bens FIM 17 22 26 1,256 1,276 969 
Ce EIR SCE CORE eC OSTINO, CCE 57 57 35 1,554 1,536 1,522 
WANCOUVEI.S. ... beck. co fataas lon 680 599 816 39,312 40,651 34,018 
ernon 25 11 24 3,059 3,083 2,825 
PR RGOTERE 0 0 0:0:h ote «ix teen ote bs PE 120 133 178 5,756 5,946 5,371 
WIGGH OTB! oe Gls otic ecele setae 97 159 29 772 847 639 
CT Pee ee eae 2 See oe eee 18,299 17,243 19,107 878,342 854,738 817,053 
hE ER es Be a ne re Or 8,786 8, 866 8,431 691,351 668, 766 634,332 
WIGWIMIGN cose cletiot ns cc teh cub ee rrdew.e 9,513 8,377 10, 676 186,991 185,972 182,721 


4) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 


1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
958,300 | 641,872 | 316,428 86,848 | 252,019 | 302,048 | 198,474 118,911 
111,881 74,318 37,563 10,301 31,626 38,363 20, 933 10, 658 
117,083 76, 822 40,261 11,746 35,779 35,752 23,713 10,093 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-i—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee o8eec000SNNSSSSOSOS“O“O“BI“>BSws\saw—neaow=mm==> 


Estimated 
Average 


Number of 
Beneficiaries 


Province Poe Weck 


ee 


INrov fo mired] are) nnk wale 4:cib acneieta eralelers'e) efeielcfersielars-cioie w/aystainuernle\s\olpia(alelbrate Ole 
Prince Edward Island.......2ccscccccevcccccccccevccccsccceccvones 6. 
Nova Scotia.......... 38.0 
New Brunswick.. Pg 9 
QC O Neer iein « craieia.nce crsitiolclalelels a cfelaletele{oie\e wisi lalgeye aiarais niejeje/storetare aa 
QIAO e a Nereicialn\ cave citrscafere/s ejctelere opcleicaraicisiels.o.€ sle/aoteinsts) « olsiois'v/aibial 225. 
IMSARUG DECC ere ia wiais cccere alotereiete s! sate Mio cietotatslovaisre Messajesisrele vic ove sisterbiete 32.4 
Chacl enel AONE non dad eB UInO BODO DOUG OUr © Coe ansoOC OCC Mboamr oocnGr 25.7 
CAN erceeeerrette Ptic es oc nicvaicteievjars.sis opeiatethetsle ole /e atartevaimite Sister s-e/altee 37.0 
TB} waqicls Chel Hire ost Wee Be nM AAReO om TOtDRe O00e CoRmOpO CLC MOtNanmet ce ice Toul 
Totaln@anada, Rebruary, 19616. rai. siseisseis a derevarisis oi oveesiniers 737.4 
Motel. Canada, Vanunry,, LOL. t cccte seco +s cnmicimniee +s sie sininer 672.5 
Total. (Canada, February 1960h vies sci0c-0 ons cipe cnn. semels 677. 


(in thousands) 


2,949,539 


147, 858 
25,824 
152/022 
147, 403 
895, 828 
900; 225 
129, 409 
102,762 
147, 842 
300, 366 


2,824,373 
2,844,711 


3,420,997 
545,170 
3,404,317 
3,253,126 
21,563,499 
21,885, 857 
3,146,673 
2,493, 876 
3,663,309 
7,612,098 


70,988, 922 
67,660, 186 
62/585, 967 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 


POSTAL, FEBRUARY 28, 1961 
(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claim 


45,144 
33,766 
11,378 


20 


33,323 
20,675 
12,648 


2,382 
11544 
838 


1,584 
861 
723 


3,325 
1,985 
1,340 


12, 482 
8,123 


Percent- February 
29, 1960 

age kal 
Postal Glaimvants 
39.0 814,241 
42.5 645, 123 
25.0 169,118 
81.5 38,702 
82.9 36, 804 
55.9 1,898 
79.2 8,305 
81.4 7,187 
67.3 1,168 
55.7 43,144 
57.4 37,209 
43.3 5,935 
72.6 41,719 
75.1 35,079 
57.9 6,640 
40.9 266, 287 
44.4 216,807 
25.3 49, 480 
23.5 238 , 286 
24.7 174,111 
19.7 64,175 
$2.5 34,096 
36.9 26,522 
15.2 7,574 
52.7 27,222 
56.9 22,300 
34.1 4,922 
32.2 38,635 
34.9 30, 454 
21.6 8,181 
30.9 77, 845 
33.3 58,700 
23.3 19, 145 


4 Total 

Province and Sex . 
Cernants) 1 Per) sa 8 1b Gate | eens 
Candis Keraiccrstacrtsereeivre.es 872,842 |145,485 | 77,064 |175,223 |234,466 |102,977 
MEAG. 3. Ric iatcteisie’oe vi 697,239 |117,094 | 62,441 |142,425 |199,298 | 83,487 
Remale se nattn.tcins ina 175,603 | 28,391 | 14,623 | 32,798 | 35,168 | 19,490 
Newfoundland............ 40,164 4,095 2,382 7,551 | 17,864 4,195 
NOM iten Nee se oes 38,101 3,840 2,232 7,141 | 17,416 4,008 
Bemaley,, dc dsidscsss. 2,063 255 150 410 448 187 
Prince Edward Island 7,915 530 414 | 1,647] 4,081 771 
BIOL cers ceeiree is's's 6,673 451 357 1,407 3,502 651 
emale cc .saen cesses. 1,242 79 57 240 579 120 
NOVA SCObIa. caw cece si ner 47,972 7,482 4,528 | 11,116 | 18,819 4,810 
Malo riaamesiicecclen tee 42,068 6, 668 3,964 9,814 | 12,606 4,229 
Merniale se ic sevs orsiece 5,904 814 564 1,302 1,213 581 
New Brunswick.......... 44,584 | 5,447 3,340 | 10,050 | 15,078 | 5,338 
BLOW ee eatiiecncay 38,034 4,802 2,917 8,862 | 13,378 4,268 
FEMAIO Vises coven ee 6,550 645 423 1,188 1,700 1,070 
Quebec accuses was 274,572 | 49,037 | 26,146 | 55,812 | 70,429 | 30,703 
AIG, Ae a oiteine reeeece 224,537 | 40,852 | 22,390 | 47,596 | 60,611 | 25,028 
Pémale es corsieccsoe 50,035 8,185 3,756 8,216 9,818 | 5,675 
OntariOrnaseaacedss concn: 257,967 | 45,150 | 23,057 | 48,959 | 62,978 | 29,909 
IM ANG easter ie(ecioiens 191,748 | 33,653 | 17,380 | 36,861 | 49,841 | 22,973 
Hemale ser acteanece: 66,219 | 11,497 5,677 | 12,098 | 18,137 6,936 
a E39 £0) 0: 89,390 7,110 3,943 9,155 | 10,121 5,001 
Mala oasslepiitiecs cian 31,264 5,505 3,027 7,153 8,618 4,154 
BEALS utnenadic ve sas 8,126 1,605 916 2,002 1,503 847 
Saskatchewan............ 28,398 3,935 2,399 6,419 8,794 3,993 
BIG reat oie siohis vie tats 23,261 8,199 1,937 5,085 7,751 3,463 
Memale Stason onc 5,137 736 462 1,334 1,043 530 
AUD OYtA Le itiats aciele.s ois ciate 44,116 8,214 4,569 9,770 9,767 6,103 
BIO 5 teat Gite cl Fae 35,161 6,670 3,669 7,731 8,325 5,088 
Hemblestnsoes sce cere 8,955 1,544 900 2,039 1,442 1,015 
British Columbia........ 87,764 | 14,485 6,286 | 14,744 | 21,535 | 12,154 
21 Comrestaraprrtsncera 66,392 | 11,454 4,568 | 10,775 | 17,250 9,625 
Hemslesseaec eee. 21,372 3,031 1,718 3,969 4,285 2,529 


4,359 


CE ee een (semerenee | eT ee | ea ee ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Disposal of gg and ere Pending 


Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 
Province . Not 

Total Entitled * 

Total* | Initial | Renewal | Disposed| to | Entitled | pending 
oft Benefit Benekt 

Newfoundland............ 2.000005 6,761 5,095 1,666 7,032 5, 843 1,189 2,145 
Prince Edward Island............. 981 809 2 1,072 940 132 235 
ING PE DOOR sc <ha's visi oneec arated 11,627 7,354 4,273 12,695 11,492 1,203 2,154 
NeweBrungwicle... ...).. dad. esses 9,373 7,363 2,010 9,998 8,567 1,431 2,205 
BAe OER = 5 SRA Sr SS ae ae 76,000 55,14 20,851 80,562 69,969 10,593 22,975 
Or eS Oe ee eee 75, 872 51,840 24,032 81,788 71,755 10,033 19,671 
IEGRIROKIE 5 ot etn cv os « Saale vo Bose 10,484 8,195 2,289 11, 423 9,977 1,446 2,369 
enven ASetSSh Fa aac os 6,396 5,133 1,263 6,842 5,909 933 1,694 
aa ty =. aa See. ee ee 13,742 9,893 3,849 14,342 12,514 1,828 8,415 
British MOLGTADIRL 6.6 les daAescwides 23,368 15,871 7,497 24,284 20; 930 3,354 6,115 


Total, Canada, February 1961...) 234,604 166, 702 67,902 250,038 217,896 32,142 62,978 
Total, Canada, January 1961.....] 344,237 254, 949 89, 288 388, 252 338, 681 49,571 78,414 
Total, Canada, February 1960...| 240,271 175,348 64,923 246,270 212,045 34,225 63, 767 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,893. 


+ In addition, 56,189 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 7,424 were special requests not granted and 1,516 
were appeals by claimants. There were 13,188 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of Total Employed Claimants 
ENG aed AUSTRALG is Gi sre ine tots wie StS abso Risels iso eb\aviviwiaietaipie aie Wisleld-p: o>. Vieielale 4,259,000 3,412,100 846,900 
AOR aD eCOT DCR aye ota tete-8 0 « Raalts in cs RpalaIN OTA al VOD vi «01 ae wiv Wie vie 4,288,000 3,533,900 754,100 
ENOVOULDEI! ctcswrrte tice sees asst vraurats moth eulsaieiners' sl Minster wees 4,151,000 3, 665, 800 485, 200 
NSEOLGT si. ae Siaghins ag chal ocigase copes si Sede Mapes vee) 0 we Quardaieiaay <Ieey eee 4,042,000 3,711,800 330,200 
DEDUOII DEE Nae nnaceed ccs alee ser aiid celsivieitunetraeeis a's sak savase' ole afo 4,037,000 3,757,500 279,500 
LA RRA ie ie secretes trons PbO 01s Os) Sadat sc oO wadeTeS Ta sisi 14 vate aGens 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280,200 
[Lee revere setts Mote rcieh Geert Hee eit AMM cen Ml 4' 024/000 3/729 .900 294’ 100 
CS See Orne Be ne eee ae SS ee Pee ee er iin 4,048,000 3,751, 600 296, 400 
OS Rihanna Oe 3'988;000 3/623, 700 364,300 
Oy US SR eee 6 the ns tt ae S.ogDb Ger One DOroor cone 4,222,000 3,507,100 714,900 
OE AUCTON rapcpetort resale araye anctare eis (eDs:ste1 os'si s@hateesar siaeals (en ols elnipsate’s 4,307,000 3,484,000 823,000 
LAE style ua Zee en Pon OD. ROR ear Ifo GOOr GoD FOCLORO DO Cte 4,308,000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
CATES EO neee Seincy EAR ER MC BMBEEO Ib OcoRaGOw Oded Oni 4,296,000 3,513,500 782,500 
i —l,0€C —0Eeeeo 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CON SUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
eee S}50€050 0OoOOOD>Duwu_n&>»>=>—: 


Health Recre- 


. . Transpor- and ation ‘Tobageo 
as Total Food Housing | Clothing Aatiod | Dorsonal and Atos 
Care Reading 

Brae Vear’ «ai hewe. eA 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
eee Yene. eget... SUN 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
ie See eee 127.2 122.1 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
UCD Weart. deeg deck. soe: 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
bee: = 08 eee ee 128.3 122.1 132.7 110.6 142.3 154.7 144.8 115.8 
De ee ee 128.2 122.0 132.8 111.0 141.0 155.1 145.4 115.7 
Se ee ome ae 128.6 122.6 132.9 111.2 141.1 155.4 145.4 115.7 
Tile eae ok: et 128.3 122.6 132.9 111.1 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
Atigust. od se ds cals? 128.6 123.3 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
September...............| 128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
October eee 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
November............-. 129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
Decem bere cee 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
Syanlaryir ee 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
a es SSR ce 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Marchese ce tigre 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
ASHI hs. coves 129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1961 


(1949 = 100) 
Total Other 
a al March | February | March Food Shelter | Clothing eee oes 

1960 1961 1961 Services 

1) St. John’s, Nfld......... 114.5 116.2 116.5 110.4 114.9 110.7 112.0 132.9 
REET C) Ce eerene Senet rae ee 126.7 128.0 128.0 118.7 135.7 121.1 129.5 140.6 
RAY SONNI, «oct mays 128.9 129.8 129.7 122.9 140.1 120.8 124.5 143.2 
Montreal), ..:4 adacwnnen 126.5 129.4 129.0 127.8 146.2 107.5 119.0 139.0 
ORCAWA cis sliiebsices 127.4 129.4 130.1 123.5 149.3 115.0 122.4 140.7 
TROLONEO i365: << sandeep 129.2 131.0 130.9 122.9 152.9 114.7 123.6 139.9 
Wannineg yisscct coronal 124.0 126.9 127.0 123.1 135.8 116.9 119.5 137.3 
Saskatoon—Regina...... 123.4 124.5 124.8 119.3 124.7 124.3 126.2 130.7 
Edmonton—Calgary.....| 123.8 124.7 124.5 117.7 125.5 120.6 127.4 133.4 
VANCOUV Eri isieises canteen 128.7 129.9 129.6 122.5 137.5 117.0 135.8 137.2 


a ee ee ee ee eee eee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percen 
actual levels of priees as between cities. 


©) §t. John’s index on the base June 
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tage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 
Wanth of ¥. pr ie Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning ° —— 
During Month i eae and Al per Per Cent of 
or Year BENS PNAS) Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

221 229 88, 680 1, 246,000 0.11 

242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 

253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 

2038 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 

272 278 48, 812 747,120 0.06 

21 30 3,381 29,270 0.03 

16 30 2,482 21, 480 0.02 

22 39 7,191 75, 260 0.07 

24 41 7,249 51,240 0.04 

22 37 5, 186 39, 100 0.03 

32 43 10, 856 127,560 0.11 

33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 

34 59 9, 242 92,640 0.09 

28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 

12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 

Me ce ees | 6 21 2,346 28, 140 0.03 

Peet. ene 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 

MrT rine tad eae aoe Sere 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH 1961, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes Work 
Industry and orxers \Man-Days 
Misaledirta Involved 

Agriculture............. 1 22 40 
Logging.. wapeacsceeses[escesceeceleccaccorns 
SS Rig Tee he era etal terete te oesg aerate cs aceiaiate, realli sie eisialoreteie 
NING cote me cinere teva ere oleh athe Sis ees al amenaoae 
Manufacturing........... 15 3,424 36,070 
Construction............ 10 650 3,240 
Transportation, ete...... 1 20 10 
(PublcntilitiGaenscrs sao: laa senses eleede nat oe lee niece 5 
PLEROG steer we rah ier 3 88 750 
OE VCO ccs terete oiteiae c's 4 222 1,050 
All industries....... 34 4,426 41, 160 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH 1961, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 


Str ar Na Workers 


Jurisdiction an s Man-Days 
Manonte Involved y' 
Newioundland: os fauisseliviesacisale|lWststanctep he lina cen tenraees 
Prince Hadward Island slnc ee eancn |tonioeweneriitenmecenne 
Nova Scotia... ..0s1es. a 1,120 7,840 
New: Bruns wie ox ciuwensillisideisn alanfanecaa csilineainraeret 
Quebeduicnasvesisonaticnn 8 1,728 24, 640 
ONTATIO’. orsttee ie aniniece 22 1,473 7,990 
MarITOD Sos) Satan tee s|| ape smite ston | Satarslowiess is ara erent 
Saskatchewan.......... 1 53 370 
Alberta. ccasaseusnnsas 1 14 140 
British Columbia....... 1 41 180 
HGGSIAL ve ce Caan aa nate e teratoma e ull ee she ore oncell sehatete ann 
All jurisdictions. ... 34 4, 426 41,160 
515 


TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


MARCH 1961 


(Preliminary) 


NE —————————————————————————————_—_—_—__—_—_____ In» TIENT TEE 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MANUFACTURING 
Paper Products 
Building Products, 
Pont-Rouge, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 
Canadian Vickers 
(Marine Division), 
Montreal, Que. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Halifax Shipyards, 
Halifax, Dartmouth, N.S. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada, 

St. Laurent, Que. 


CoNsTRUCTION 
Five electrical contractors, 
Maitland, Ont. 


Seven building sub-contractors, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Frid. Construction, 
London, Ont. 


SERVICE 
Recreational Service 
Canadian National Sportman’s 


Show. 
Toronto, Ont. 


. Workers 

Union Involved 
Pulp and Paper 290 
Workers’ Federation (20) 
(CNTU) 
Metal Trades Fed- 1,150 
eration (CNTU) 
Auto Workers Loc. 330 
444 (AFL-CIO/CLC) (1,170) 
Marine Workers’ 1,120 
Federation Locs. 
1 & 13 (CLC) 
I.U.E. Loe. 514 110 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 135 
115 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bricklayers Loc. 40 155 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters Loc. 1946 170 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Structural Iron Workers 
Loe. 700 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
Carpenters Loc. 27 150 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date 
Termi- 
Accu- . 
March nation 
mulated Date 

7,540 | 22,040 | Nov. 24 
12,650 | 12,650 Mar. 15 
Mar. 30 

830 330 | Mar. 16 
Mar. 17 

7,840 | 7,840} Mar. 22 
2,420 7,540 Sep, 15 
660 660 Mar. 6 
Mar. 14 

780 780 | Mar. 6 
Mar. 13 

170 170 | Mar. 13 
Mar. 14 

450 450 | Mar. 2 
Mar. 5 


Major Issues 
Result 


Wages~ 


Wages, hours, pension 
plan~6¢ an hr. wage in- 
crease from Jan. 1961, 4¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1962, 5¢ 
an hr. July 1962; reduc- 
tion in hours Jan. 1963, 
pension plan. 


Interpretation of senior- 
ity clause~Return of 
workers. 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Travelling and living 
allowances~ Provision 0 
free bus transportation. 


Wages~Sub-contractors 
released by general con- 
tractor. 


Jurisdictional dispute~ 
Referral to Ontario La- 
bour Relations Board. 


Letting contracts to nOn- 
union contractors~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


eee eee ES 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1928-1960 


wo | & Ee 
BLE S38 
f aa 
8 | «a. 
—— a to 4 
o zi/Slt\e|8|33 3 
2/2/2lel4]s]2/88]/e¢}/8]38] 2 
B/S] ele (a) 2/ elle] ale] al 2 
al (POSS Sp | Oe | ei Vee |e eeciao. |! a. 


101} 143 72} 175 | 195 | 297 33 | 182 
69 | 124 25| 175] 175) 187 36} 151 


“) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as ‘‘industrial’’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employ- 
ment he arn person concerned. This practice has been dicsontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 
accordingly. 

(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 884 sr Sai by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and 202 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by the 
Boards. The 202 fatilities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 67; Logging 15; Fishing and Trapping 20; Mining 9; 
ee 11; Construction 26; Public Utilities 3; Transportation, Storage and Communications 29; Trade 3; 

inance 2; Service 17. 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


. Medical Aid| Temporary | Permanent 
Province Only) | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 
1956 

INewilottadlan dec... cites MOe hiss eee she oR oss bins « 5,926 4,831 86 12 10,855 
}rince Bidward Island th [eh . ces vale eee Hose telees ves 786 3 13 7 1,469 
UNOVA SOU Ie <S.n 0 sco es tue a tdak nes «us Se Baaanas 10, 628 7,629 549 84 18,890 
ew BrunswiGk oe... cit ccs c es ek Cod ote ee tes 7,279 8,983 195 25 16,482 
IED... teeta Baclew bee cha odes <del bis oe 1 aee iss Map eo. ofhshitata | colate swait< eats Latah d= Baw « 212 106,004 
Ontario Sata gis SRA = CAI gives + actos Go ie i ae Na tire ritectas 164,416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 
MIAnttObs Seawcce ecu « teceesstetatis cadet te 0 Madar 12,341 5, 843 128 30 18,342 
+ em agate sheen eae WER Ria Sik GA wh sae inbisrels Sanleise CKO 10, 813 9, 202 130 50 20,195 
Alberta. 2tcgceri shade. tet a-s  acteeeeee be bape s. bes 27,363 21,336 769 126 49,594 
ieaGarh (COMM DIA. os cocina Mons ginko stele sae ceases 49, 635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 
OG ooo cin aims aia Ss insane myetsle ove woo ol Susis ass cif arsimeisipis isimare ll “Zale avecaseie ® ces alhiaverecsiele ra eiowesolal tleierlstecemierele 553,387 

1957 
Newfoun Wee omaha sepia spans os aigaect=s< Se ataoine 4,876 3,748 32 i 8,658 
Prince Edward Usland ooo rset tects hakee ee 606 4 4 1,393 
Slava Sootia.tecses : a.8ccaasieaas. stackosomnitaentt 9,953 7,003 614 53 17,623 
WW PENS WICK crak cicecisinoe nee seule ceilaveenss.wattrae 6,783 7,700 202 26 14,711 
Gahan... Bensnprarewan gion <QToNG - Yatv tee OF «55h here Ci: « hanna eek odes. Braet 291 | 110,401 
UE EET RRs 5S AOS SAREE cen AEE Ge era Naar 177, 154 68, 722 2,278 338 248,492 
Manitoba.te5.. {eset Giza COS eekeee | se OE Be . 5,650 226 30 18,414 
RIRBERCOD GWE ola cio. ra sin cdgks'srolac gas aoe cus Ae ees 11,191 9,386 174 52 20,803 
(a Oe 345 SE ee Re el ee ee 25, 808 20,236 784 105 46, 933 
ehrvbishs (ote Die shes acide 5 sae -oteais'a(ob areata «oie: 48,738 25, 620 1,322 191 75, 871 
Wea baad Be gcc Se ciesn nisin aie = a ale oteo © tle sleleitte ove |'o-015, 098s = caine all Mitves Sie on: ates 0 fete wsaie attos«)| Spelatwia)aye/a.aisjeis 563, 299 

1958 
PBUCWIORITIGAG. «. coatsamcateisi ewe cee Wat ne nse Sisis'e ale nee oe 4,663 3,410 91 15 8,179 
Prince Edward Islan «.. f(36.<:5)s,0,06 sac eeieiadeaWieee oa ss 843 616 6 1,468 
BRGY SSOOUIG ns cain charm «;atn nalawurseninaixen’asteacts 8,961 6,075 651 110 15,797 
MEW ATMS WII: ot chincis scien is sien nisiols itistcele@epinlcw he’s 7,402 5,773 175 35 13,385 
MBSE Soccer onic winince nsec ino cient «chore lin Res ov Pabere 0:10 @'siwic Gi] esieidjesaieseis\via's 206 95, 868 
Ontario WIE ee aes 6. Fal. A na siete tele leiale ss aiets 161,355 64,441 2,440 303 228,539 
Manitobsis is <cbesanep ante sh eemansaes de oils saat « oes 12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 
Baas ORO Wand sono o diece'sis ocoisia'st ea areinhejatherinl > sisheislone ofits 11,136 9,320 202 41 20,699 
Pibartey.. cscaaes veces oc pase aciene,s.0 vet Ceol SMR oe 25,995 19,033 781 103 45,912 
BSE ISE! COMI DIR oa cio. c(e siersisiats sicieiere beta aigielo@neievewee nisin 40,753 20,951 1,249 156 63,109 
PU Ra easier esta os shame cine otetare ol Seco ecariat eva tasetall oiereisivies siaeiers | oiatgrdr emt rele ial cries cetera 511,544 

1959 
PN OWIOUBCIANG (tee Fe cieDae.cesigean es seieacene casinenss s 5,142 4,184 92 iyi 9,385 
Sere AWA ABIENG «chur owe selstes cer nin vie Ble else. vee 1,038 00 20 3 1,861 
Ves UOOUA et orig oo oinin se ciccarev ce Wistelejslois Dslelnreseiee pinaieie 10,373 6,451 591 47 17, 462 
TS GW ESTES W BOI 5B aici oe sigia's soars vivloinle. Sie SS wcisste nein ord 7,076 6,336 148 27 13,587 
MIO se gee eertere ee eis hits nie era baie le nis tsl ana ala cie a teravers Yel t seeievs) str roYore ohall stavaieioarere's tists essictainiararecielate 186 99, 258 
NATO: 4:<frtssees Oe «Uren bab odncceh ecswitnactid 179,358 70, 225 2,612 309 252,504 
MGHILODN Cececorocie cnt certs e coe ease mncte nede etic. 12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 
BABKALOBE WAT. Ob ts seve occ Slane =o pisle wit asems ao isinne chris 11,932 9,670 151 47 21,800 
PA IDEr te re aside celts oat ts eb ose cela ae ee eee ee ote eis 27,602 19,748 815 117 48,277 
Esertzaly Cooksey, ch pcortac we pve ciples © efjaiae visialace s skein 41,324 21,717 1,134 161 64,336 
A Oe Fag, Se eae EN AS Ce SEE ACEH CARED OTOL i) SORTIOe Ee ced eth Go IEMorio’l panrcorivotns 547,058 

1960@) 

Wewfoundland......0..-cecsccorsersecocssscesecoseses sh 3,935 56 19 9,527 
PICS EC wearG Valen Chai «5 915:5-aci\sis10i01a'9e'n.e aieie'sseisie.0)s,si00 915 520 2 3 1,440 
INOV a EOWA cemebccecewnione caidas veseilseaecnereces 9, 317 7,170 60 36 16,483 
OW DPORBWIOK Do chscvainaranaaes vids ca seskeoeadianes ss 11, 482 7,585 212 32 19,311 
Diab is arta we Cad vied vio cieins Wels aicieiaicielsia a dieBls wialin cll otels p a'ele sletais.cl{soilebereitele'e slate niatele siete tins 220 100,704 
(CUP eee BRE CRA AEY COMTI DC SACD A Serna orem 172,498 64,992 2,710 269 240,469 
ManitobaAvesees se eo 6 YA ae ee Pee tac iy ee ear aia 12,787 8,931 331 22 22,071 
PS KALGHOW Atlas ctesiae cine svn nce sie aucslsaiee sla ose e pisin viele 12,099 11,475 150 36 23,760 
Abert crac ete cece coe are tatmoieetienk sane s 26,457 19,101 797 116 46,471 
British, Coburn so seve sa tel aaa ane die scale 'esess(oies 88,715 21,518 1,037 161 61,481 
HOC oat mi BE ie tir Ben E SS OeS ACen EOnS Sat OSE TEErn DOCHET 55, GASRE Soocenn quncecnconen 541,667 


4) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 


@) Preliminary figures. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see inside cover) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 
All the Depariment’s publications may be ordered through a deposit 
account to be received as they are issued. Alternatively, the cos- 
tomer may specify the particular publications he wants to receive. 
The one account may be used, of course, to order other government 
publications. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Publications, Ottawa. An order blank is provided below. 


The Queen’s Printer, 
c/o Superintendent of Government Publications, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


I enclose a remittance for ten dollars ($10.00) and wish to receive Depart- 
ment of Labour publications regularly. Please give me a deposit account and 
send me the publications checked below: 


All Departments of Labour publications 


The following publications only: 
The Labour Gazette 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
Annual Report on Labour Organizations in Canada 
Labour Legislation in Canada 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only |_| Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


v 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided overleaf) 


Vv 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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